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Art.  I.  Fauatichm,  By  the  Author  of  **  Natural  History  of  Enthn- 
siiism.'*  8vo.  pp.  515.  London,  183^). 

Y\rE  liave  so  long  delayed  our  notice  of  this  volume,  that 
another  |>ortion  of  the  series  embraced  by  the  Author’s 
original  plan  is  already  advertised  as  forthcoming,  under  the  title 
of  “  Spiritual  Despotism.”  More  than  twelve  years  ago,  the 
Preface  to  the  volume  before  us  states,  the  Autnor  projected  a 
work  which  should  at  one  view  exhibit  the  several  principal  forms 
of  spurious  or  corrupted  religion.  The  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm  ”  was  put  forth  as  a  sort  of  experiment  and  sample. 
Emboldened  to  proceed,  he  almost  immediately  entered  upon  the 
closely  connected  subject  here  treated  of ;  and,  as  he  extended 
his  ‘  researches  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fatal  errors 
‘  that  have  obscured  our  holy  religion,’  his  wish  to  achieve  his  pur¬ 
pose  was  strengthened,  as  his  plan  assumed  a  more  definite  shape, 
and  the  field  opened  before  nim.  Fanaticism  ”  was  to  have 
been  followed  by  “  Superstition.”  For  some  reason  or  other,  this 
is  postponed  to  “  Spiritual  Despotism,”  the  subject  of  the  next 
volume ;  and  Corruption  of  Morals  ”  and  “  Scepticism  ”  are 
announced  as  the  title  of  two  succeeding  ones,  wnich  will  be 
required  to  complete  the  projected  series. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  will  form  a  very  large  demand 
upon  public  attention  on  the  part  of  an  individual  Writer;  for, 
although  a  much  larger  quantity  of  writing  within  a  given  time 
is  being  poured  forth  by  the  pens  of  gentlemen  of  the  press,  in 
the  columns  of  newspapers  and  the  pages  of  periodical  Numbers, 
so  that  the  entire  works,  political  and  critical,  of  more  than  one 
popular  writer  of  the  day,  would  rival  in  bulk  and  quantity  the 
numerous  folios  of  the  ‘painful’  authors  of  other  times;  yet, 
those  of  us  who  are  obliged  to  be  constantly  ministering  to  the 
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ilcmands  of  the  readinjj  modestly  wait  upon  tlieir  atten¬ 

tion  witii  small  sujiplies,  that  do  not  too  severely  tax  the  indo¬ 
lence  of  thoujrht.  And  then,  having  been  admitted  to  audience, 
wc  disaj)|K‘ar  and  leave  them  uneonseious  of  the  extent  and 
luimher  of  their  ever-multi})lying  obligations  to  our  incessant 
lalMiurs. 

Hut  the  Writer  of  these  volumes,  who  comes  up  from  the 
country  onlv  once  in  a  year  or  two  with  his  more  costly  pro¬ 
ductions,  takes  his  stand  in  the  market-])laee,  with  the  conscious 
pride  of  an  aristocratic  author  of  the  old  school, — of  one  who 
e\|H*ets  to  Ik*  listened  to.  Hitherto,  he  has  had  no  reason  to 
complain.  His  former  volumes  have  rapidly  passed  through 
several  editions ;  and  the  present  one  has  already  obtained  a  fair 
portion  of  the  public  attention,  considering  the  circumstances  of 
|N>litical  excitement  in  which  we  have  l>een  held,  so  unfavourable 
to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  or  the  leisurely  ])rocesses  of  study 
and  consecutive  thought.  Since,  however,  he  has  announcetl  his 
intention  of  coming  again  and  again  before  us,  it  may  not  l>e 
inex|H*dicnt  to  examine  a  little  closely  into  the  grounds  upon  w  hich 
he  challenges  so  large  a  measure  of  attentive  and  deferential  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  is  only  justice  to  remark,  that  neither  the  mere  vanity 
of  authorship,  nor  the  love  of  gain,  can  have  prom])ted  him  to 
engage  in  the  long  and  arduous  course  of  literary  labour  which 
these  volumes  comprise,  ^i'here  is  nothing  worse  remunerated 
in  thf  present  day,  than  intellectual  pains  bestowed  u])on  hand 
fide  researches,  of  which  the  ])ul)lic  see  only  the  results,  and 
cannot  appreciate  the  cost.  And  the  Author's  obvious  and 
even  morbid  anxiety  to  remain  by  name  unknown,  may  he  held 
to  prove  that  he  has  had  higher  objects  in  view  than  literary 
reputation.  Hut,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  wish  he  had 
either  given  us  his  real  name,  or  assumed  a  nom  dr  ^urrn\  and 
called  himself  Abraham  Search,  or  Thomas  JohiLson,  or  John 
'rhomson,  and  not  have  compelled  us  to  designate  liim  at  full 
length,  by  a  title  as  long  as  a  Castilian  lion's,  as  The-Author- 
of-Natural-lIistory-of-Kiuhiisiasm.  Moreover,  wc  think  that  the 
public  have  almost  ac(|uircd  a  right  to  know  the  name  of  their 
instructor,  after  having  given  him  so  hospitable  and  kindly  a 
reception. 

I'his  is,  however,  a  |Knnt  of  small  moment.  We  shall  now 
proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  present 
volume,  and  then  attempt  a  critical  estimate  of  the  productions  of 
one  who  must  assurwlly  he  ranked  among  the  first  didactic  writers 
of  the  present  day. 

'Fhe  work  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  Of  these,  the  first  four 
are  pro|H*rly  intnHluctory,  lK*ing  occupied  with  an  explanation  of 
the  Author  s  motives,  a  definition  of  terms,  and  a  general  outline 
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of  the  plan  of  the  work.  In  the  next  four  sections,  the  four 
distinct  classes  of  Fanatical  or  ‘  malignant  religious  ’  sentiments 
are  treated  of  under  the  titles  of,  'Fhe  Fainaticism  of  the  Scourge, 
or  of  ])ersonal  iidliction  ;  the  Fanaticism  of  tlie  Hrand,  or  of  im¬ 
molation  and  cruelty  ;  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Banner,  or  of 
ambition  and  coiujucst ;  and  the  Fanaticism  of  the  SynilK)!,  or  of 
dogmatism  and  ecclesiastical  virulence.  H'hc  last  two  sections  of 
the  work,  the  most  valuable  of  the  whole,  are  devoted  to  shewing 
the  Religion  of  the  Bible  to  be  Fanatical. 

'Fhe  very  first  sentence  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  Inking  in- 
scrilK'd  on  the  heart  of  every  one  who  assumes  the  oflicc  of  a 
])uhlic  instructor.  ‘  'fhe  maladies  of  the  mind  are  not  to  he 
‘  healed,  any  more  than  those  of  the  body,  unless  by  a  friendly 
‘  hand.**  How  much  has  the  cause  of  Truth  suffered,  and  the 
work  of  reformation  Wen  impeded,  through  a  disregard  of  this 
truly  ])hilosophical  axiom.  All  vitiated  sentiments,  all  moral 
errors,  ])artake  of  the  nature  of  maladies,  as  well  as  of  that  of  delin- 
(|uencies ;  they  require  to  be  cured  as  well  as  to  be  re])robated. 
He  ^^ho  is  the  'Frue  Fight,  assumed  the  character,  not  of  a 
Judge,  but  of  a  Physician.  In  this  spirit  of  ])hilanthropy,  the 
Author  has  entered  upon  the  investigation  of  the  malady  of 
b'anaticism,  impelled  by  motives  which  derive  ])eculiar  urgency 
from  the  circumstances  and  aspect  of  the  present  times. 

‘  All  devout  minds  are  now  intent  upon  the  hope  of  the  overthrow 
of  old  superstitions,  and  of  the  universal  spread  of  the  (h>spel.  But 
tlie  spread  of  the  (iospel,  as  we  are  warranted  to  Wlieve,  implies  and 
demands  its  clear  separation  from  all  those  false  sentiments  and  ex- 
aggerat(‘d  <»r  mischievous  mo(les  of  feeling  which  heretofore,  and  so 
often,  have  embarrassed  its  course.  In  a  word,  Christianity  must 
free  itself  from  all  entanglement  with  malignant  or  ex«»rbitant  pas¬ 
sions,  if  it  would  break  over  its  present  iMUindaries.  Is  the  world 
to  Ik*  converted  ?  are  the  nations  to  be  brought  home  to  Gml  ?  Yes ; — 
but  this  supjM>ses  that  the  Christian  body  should  awake  from  every 
illusion,  and  rid  itself  of  every  disgrace. 

‘  True  indeed  it  is,  and  lamentable,  that  the  families  of  man  have 
remained  age  after  age  the  victims  of  error:  yet  this  has  not  happened 
b<*cause  there  has  not  been  extant  in  every  age,  somewhere,  a  repository 
of  truth,  and  an  Instrumknt,  or  means  of  instruction.  If,  even  now, 
superstition  and  impiety  share  between  them  the  empire  of  almost  all 
the  world,  it  is  not  because  nothing  better  comes  within  the  reach  of 
tlie  human  mind,  or  In'cause  nothing  more  iK'nign  is  presented  to  its 
choice.  No — for  absolute  Truth,  Truth  from  heaven,  has  long  so¬ 
journed  on  earth,  and  is  to  be  conversed  with.  Why  then  do  the  peo¬ 
ple  still  sit  in  darkness? — The  question  may  {minfully  |)erplex  us, 
yet  should  never  be  dismisse<l.  Bather  a  genuine  and  intelligent 
eoinjiassion  for  our  fellow-men  will  lead  us  to  prosecute  with  intense 
zeal  any  inquiry  which  may  issue  in  the  purification  of  the  means  of 
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salvation  contiileil  to  (»ur  care.  If  the  Gospel  iloes  not  (us  we  might 
have  cxnect4*ii,  and  must  always  desire)  prevail  and  run  from  land  to 
land — the  anxious  (|uestion  rwurs — what  arrests  its  progress  ? 

‘  Iknddes  employing  ourselves  then  in  all  eligible  modes  for  propo- 
gating  the  faith,  every  one  competent  to  the  task  should  institute 
a  scrutiny,  at  Innne  and  abroad,  in  quest  as  well  of  ojH*n  hinderances 
to  the  prligress  of  the  (josjh*!,  as  of  the  more  latent  or  obscure  causes 
of  obstruction.  The  great  work  in  an  age  of  Missions,  should  it  be 
anything  else  than  the  re-inauguration  of  Christianity  among  our¬ 
selves?  If  religion — religion  we  mean,  not  as  found  on  parchments, 
•r  in  creeds,  but  in  the  b<»soms  of  men, — were  indeed  what  once  it  was, 
it  would  doubtless  spread,  as  once  it  did,  from  ht*art  to  heart,  and 
from  citv  to  city,  and  fmm  shore  to  shore.  Tlie  s|>ecial  reason  there¬ 
fore,  or  the  uiuiKNT  kkas4)N,  why  we  should  now  dismiss  from  our 
own  Uwmms  every  taint  i»f  suiierstition,  and  every  residue  <>f  unl)elief, 
as  well  as  whatever  is  fanatical,  factious,  or  uncharitable,  is  this — that 
the  world,  even  the  deluded  millions  of  our  brethren,  may  at  length 
reci'ive  the  blessings  of  the  Gosjh:!.*  pp.  7 — ‘h 


‘  Christianity,  such  as  it  actually  exists  in  the  Imsoms  of  those 
‘  who  entertain  it,  is  the  Instrument  of  God's  mercy  to  the 
‘  world;  and  the  effect,  in  every  age,  will  be  as  the  Instrument.’ 
'I'he  Author  is  quite  c'orrect  in  remarking,  that  this  great  princi¬ 
ple,  though  not  practically  lost  sight  of  in  the  choice  of  agents, 
IS  yet  far  from  iK'ing  generally  or  distinctly  recognised.  We 
even  fear  that  rapid  readers  will  not  apjirehend  the  ‘  middle 
‘  truth '  which  he  suggests  to  their  consideration ;  namely,  that 
l)esidc's  the  efficient  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  besides  the  proxinmte  and  visible  means’  on  the 
other,  there  is  requisite  to  the  progress  and  triumph  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  a  fitness  in  the  rational  instrumentality,  or  rather,  a 
power  in  the  character  of  the  agency,  from  which  the  ‘  Sove- 
*  reign  lirace  refuses  to  sever  itself’.’  It  is  Christianity  im- 
iHHlietl  in  the  Indiever,  and  realized  in  the  faith,  charity,  and 
leal  of  the  living  Church,  that  is  the  instrument  of  regenerating 
the  world.  T'he  cause  of  hinderance  to  the  j)r()pagation  of  the 
(fOs|Hd  lies  in  the  Church.  The  religious  welfare  of  mankind  is 
susi>cnded  not  simply  uptm  the  exertions  of  the  Christian  body, 
— tliis  is  distinctly  seen*, — but  upon  ‘  the  vital  force  which 


•  Wc  amnot  refrain  from  taking  this  opportunity  of  referring  our 
readers  to  some  excellent  observations  upm  this  subject,  contained  in 
a  volume  deserving  the  pTusal  of  every  pious  friend  to  the  Missionary 
causiN  It  is  entitliHl,  “  The  Missionary  Church,  by  W.  II.  Stowell.” 
(12uu>.  Ibr.  The  Author  has  recently  been  ap{>ointed  Theo¬ 

logical  Tiitor  of  Ibitherham  College ;  and  it  will  Ihj  a  haj)py  circum- 
stouce  for  the  Church,  if  the  spirit  of  this  volume  be  caught  bv  those 
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‘  animates  each  individual  belicvcT',  and  upon  the  vigour,  purity, 
and  union  of  (Christians  collectively  in  any  particular  age.  The 
diffusive  and  progressive  power  of  Christianity  has  always  l)een 
in  proportion  to  its  purity,  as  existing  in  the  Church ;  for  in 
itself  it  is  always  the  same,  absolute  truth.  Hence  the  infinite 
im|K)rtiince  of  scrutinizing  into  the  faults  and  errors  which 
weaken  the  force  of  that  instrumentality  u})on  which  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  mankind  depends.  ‘  In  the  bosom  of  the  (Church  rests 
‘  the  ho|>e  of  the  conversion  of  the  world’;  and  on  the  character 
of  the  Church  depends  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope. 

This  truth,  so  far  from  having  been  universally  recognised, 
seems  at  variance  with  a  position  which  has  been  put  forth  with 
all  the  weight  of  ecclesiastical  authority  as  an  ‘  article  of  religion.’ 
The  xxvith  Article  of  the  Anglican  Church  alleges,  that  ‘  the 
‘  effect  of  Christ’s  ordinance  is  not  taken  away  by  the  wickcnlness’ 
of  the  ministers.  The  sacraments  are  affirmed  to  he  ‘  effectual, 

‘  because  of  (Christ's  institution  and  promise,  although  they  l>e 
‘  ministered  by  evil  men.’  I’his  language  is  no  doubt  intended  to 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  as  sup- 
|H)sed  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  depending  for  their 
efficacy  on  being  rightly  administered.  The  Article,  therefore,  was 
designed  to  establish  the  validity  of  all  ecclesiastical  acts  per¬ 
formed  by  unworthy  ministers,  the  sacerdotal  character  not  lx*ing 
affected  by  the  delinquency  of  those  who  have  been  episco]>ally 
ordained.  It  may  lie  alleged,  and  must  be  admitted  to  a  certain 
extent,  that  the  wickedness  of  a  minister  does  not  make  the  truths 
he  preaches  less  true,  and  that  some  have  so  been  the  instruments 
of  saving  others,  who  have  themselves  been  cast  away.  The 
language  of  the  Article,  however,  is  not  consonant  with  fact,  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  Christ’s  ordinances  is  not  diminished 
by  the  unfitness  and  unworthiness  of  the  minister.  The  notion 
conveyed  belongs  to  the  e.v  opere  operatum  theory,  which  sub¬ 
stitutes  orders  in  the  place  of  spintual  qualifientiim^  and  attri¬ 
butes  an  efficiency  to  ministrations  apart  from  tlieir  visible  efficacy 
and  success.  But  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  by  the  moral  and 
intelligent  instrumentality  referred  to,  was  not  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  those  whose  whole  attention  was  fixed  upon  fortifying 
j)oints  of  controversy,  and  perfecting  their  scheme  of  church 
polity. 

In  the  truth  for  which  our  Author  contends,  he  finds  the 
prime  motive  to  his  laborious  enterprise.  Additional  reasons  are 
supplied  by  the  spread  of  intelligence,  which,  by  dispelling  torpor 


entrusted  to  his  tuition.  'The  Missionary  progress Mr.  Stowell 
remarks,  '  is  arrested  by  the  coldness  and  languor  of  the  Church. 
*  Here  the  impulse  must  bt‘gin  which  is  to  subdue  the  world.* 
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from  the  European  social  system,  renders  it  the  more  im|)crativ^ 
to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  susceptibilities  and  capacities  thus 
awukened. 

‘  In  now  hxiking  u|>on  the  |>opulace  of  the  civilized  world,  such  as 
the  revolutionary  excitements  of  the  last  rtfty  years  liave  made  it,  one 
might  fancy  to  »<*ea  creature  of  gigantic  proportions  just  rousing  itself, 
after  u  long  trance,  and  preparing  to  move  and  act  among  the  living. 
Hut,  what  shall  U'  its  deeds,  and  what  its  temper  .>—Tlie  most  opjH)- 
sile  ex|H‘ctatious  might  l)c  made  to  apjiear  reasonable.  Every  tiling 
favourable  may  Ik*  ho|H*il  for ; — whatever  is  appalling  may  be  feareiL 
At  least  we  iilay  aHirm,  that  the  belief  entertained  by  some,  that  great 
agitations  mav  not  again  jinxluce  great  excesses,  or  that  egregious  de- 
lu>ions  may  not  once  more,  even  on  the  illuminated  field  ot  Kuropeaii 
affairs,  draw  after  them,  as  in  other  ages,  myriads  ot  votaries,  rests 
upon  ni»  solid  grounds  of  experience  or  ]>hilosoj)hy,  and  will  lie  adopted 
only  by  those  who  judge  of  human  nature  from  partial  or  transient  as¬ 
pects,  or  who  think  that  the  frivolous  incidents  ot  yesterday  and  io- 
ilay  afford  a  sufficient  sample  of  all  Time.’  ])p.  IH,  l!k 


‘  At  the  ])rcscut  moment  of  general  iiulifrerence,'*  it  is  remarked, 

‘  tile  breaking  forth  off/////  species  of  fanaticism  may  seem  highly 
‘  improbable.'  Ear  from  it.  We  arc  surprised,  indeed,  at  meet¬ 
ing  with  such  a  statement  at  a  time  when  a  fanatical  spirit  has 
shewn  itself  so  uneijuivocally  in  the  form  of  ‘  credulity  united  to 
‘  virulence,’  in  various  inst.ances.  Of  credulity,  the  Kow  heresy,  the 
revived  Millenarian  epidemic,  and  the  Unknown-tongue  madness, 
furnisli  illustrative  specimens  ;  nor  have  there  been  wanting  proofs 
to  shew  how  nearly  allied  are  such  aberrations  to  spiritual  arrogance 
and  malignity.  We  must  say,  too,  that  we  do  not  think  with  our 
Author,  that  those  who  regard  education  as  a  security  against 
popular  excesses,  err  in  attrihuting  to  knowledge,  secular  or  re- 
ligitms,  more  influence  than  it  is  actually  found  to  exert  over  the 
passions  and  the  imagination  of  the  hulk  of  mankind.  If  they  err, 
it  is  in  supposing  it  possible  to  communicate  siiffinoif  knowledge 
to  the  hulk  of  mankind,  to  compensate  for  loosening  those  restrain¬ 
ing  principles  which  curb  the  unintelligent  mass  while  unconscious 
of  their  power.  We  cannot  stop  to  discuss  this  pidnt  with 
him ;  hut  shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  if  know¬ 
ledge  were  not  the  In'st  security  against  fanaticism,  the  utility  of 
the  Author's  own  lalwurs  would  he  problematical.  We  live  in  an 
age  in  which,  strange  to  say,  credulity  is  more  rife  among  the 
teachers  than  among  the  taught,  and  fanaticism  sjwcads  more 
among  the  nolished  and  wealthy  than  among  the  vulgar.  Hut 
heresies  of  all  kinds  have  ever  sprung  u])  in  high  ])laccs. 

We  shall  not  suffer  ourselves  to  he  long  detained  with  the 
Author's  definition  of  his  terms.  Fanaticism,  like  Enthusiasm,  is 
a  word  that  takes  its  meaning  very  much  from  the  sentiments  of 
Uie  party  employing  it  ;  hut  there  is  this  difference  l>ctween 
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tlicin :  the  latter  may  he,  and  often  is,  use<l  in  a  gooil  sense,  the 
former  never.  Fanaticism  is  always  understood  as  im])lying  a 
])ortion  of  delusion  blended  with  turbulent  or  rancorous  feeling;  in 
short,  as  ])artaking  of  religious  frenzy.  The  Author’s  definition  of 
it  as  ‘  a  s])urious  ])ietism  in  combination  with  the  malign  passions,’ 
an  ‘  enthusiasm  inflamed  by  hatred,’  is  sufficiently  in  accordance 
with  the  conventional  import  of  the  term,  to  prevent  all  mistake 
as  to  his  meaning.  In  analysing  this  malignant  mo<lification  of 
enthusiasm,  the  Author  is  led  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the 
malign  emotions,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  inherent  in 
man’s  original  nature,  or  as  any  thing  else  than  ‘  a  disordered 
‘  state  of  some  power  indis|>ensable  to  the  constitution  of  a  ra- 
‘  tional  and  independent  agent.’  Such  a  ]K)wer  is  found  in  the 
irascible  ])assions,  which  have  for  their  final  cause  the  preservation 
of  life  ;  l>eing  to  the  mind  what  pain  is  to  the  bmly,  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  approaching  evil.  ‘  Anger  is  the  safeguard  of  beings  not 
‘  housed,  like  the  tortoise,  within  an  im}>cnetrable  crust.’  The 
irascible  emotions  are,  in  their  native  state^  unconnected  with 
any  attendant  pleasure ;  or,  at  most,  the  pain  consequent  ujwn 
their  excess  or  continuance  always  greatly  ])rej>onderates. 

‘  Hy  extending  themselves  lx*yond  their  immediate  occasion,  the 
irascible  passions  are  (piickly  converted  from  acts  into  habits. — Thus 
anger  becomes  petulance  or  hatred : — wrath  slides  into  cruelty  ;  dis- 
gr.st  into  moroseness ;  dislike  into  envy ;  and  at  last  the  whole  course 
of  nature  is  ‘‘set  on  fire;**  or  worse — undergoes  the  tortures  of  a 
shw  and  smothered  combustion. 

*  The  transition  of  the  passions  from  momentary  energies  to  settled 
dispositions,  does  not  advance  far  (much  less  docs  it  reach  its  com¬ 
pletion)  without  the  aid  of  what  may  l)c  termed  a  reverberative  pro- 
rr.v.v,  not  very  difficult  to  l)c  traced. — That  quick  sympathy  which 
vivifies  the  impressions  of  anger,  by  attributing  an  ill  intention  to 
him  who  assails  us,  accompanies,  and  even  in  a  higher  degree,  the 
same  class  of  feelings  in  their  transmuted  form  of  ]>crmanent  senti¬ 
ments.  A  malign  temper  imputes  to  an  adversiiry,  not  a  momentary 
hostility,  but  an  ct'il  nature  and  a  settled  animosity  like  its  own. 
The  supposition  takes  its  measure  and  its  quality  from  the  sentiment 
whence  it  springs ;  and  as  the  irascible  emotion  has  now  become  a 
constant  mcHKl  of  the  mind,  so  is  malignant  character  made  over  and 
assigned  to  whoever  is  its  object.  Evil  passions,  at  this  stage,  arc  fast 
attaining  their  maturity,  and  fail  not  soon  to  gain  absolute  mastery 
over  the  soul.*  pp.  42,  .‘k 

‘  And  yet  even  the  most  extreme  and  deplorable  instances  that  could 
be  adduced  of  the  predominance  of  the  malignant  passions,  would 
serve  to  attest,  at  once  the  excellence  of  the  original  constitution  of 
human  nature,  and  the  indestructible  property  of  its  moral  instincts. 
Not  the  most  furious  or  irascible  of  men  cm  indulge  his  possum  until 
after  he  has  attributed  an  ill  intention  to  the  object  of  his  wrath.  To 
l>e  angry  with  that  which  is  seen  and  confessed  to  be  innoxious  or  de¬ 
void  of  hostile  feeling,  is  a  reach  of  malignity  that  lies  beyond  the 
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ran|(e  ut  humnn  iiassiuiis,  ♦‘veii  \vb«»n  iin>st  corniplctl  or  most  iiitianoHi. 
I  low  else  can  we  account  for  the  absurd  use  wliich  the  aiij^ry  man  makes 
of  the  prosofXjfMria,  when  he  hapjams  to  In?  hurt,  torn,  or  opjmsed  by 
an  inanimate  object  ? — the  stone,  the  sttvl,  the  timlaT,  which  has 
fiiven  him  a  full,  or  has  obstructeil  his  impatience,  he  curs4‘s  on  the 
fitffMithexis  that  it  is  conscious  and  iniinicid : — nay,  he  would  fain 
brt»nthe  a  soul  into  the  stMiseless  mass,  that  he  might  the  more  reason¬ 
ably  revile  and  crush  it. 

‘  Ami  S4»,  when  hatretl  has  l)ecome  the  settled  temper  of  the  mind, 
there  attends  it  a  bad  ingenuity,  which  puts  the  worst  possible  con- 
structiiMi  u|»on  the  wi>rds,  actions,  hniks,  ot  the  abhorre<l  object.  \  et 
why  is  this  but  In'causc*  the  laws  of  the  moral  system  forbid  that  any 
thing  shiMild  U*  hatetl  but  what  actually  deser\'es,  or  is  at  the  moment 
thought  to  di*M*rve,  abhorrence  ^  The  mast  pernicious  and  virulent 
htnirt  has  m»  p<»wer  i>f  eji^cting  its  venom  upon  a  fair  surface ; — it 
must  slur,  whatever  it  means  to  poison.  To  hate  that  which  is 
swn  and  confessed  to  Ih»  not  ivicked,  is  as  impossible  as  to  lie  angry 
with  that  which  is  not  assumed  to  Ihj  hostile.  And  the  most  depraved 
souls,  whose  only  element  is  revenge,  fwl  the  stress  of  this  nec(*ssity 
not  a  whit  less  than  the  most  benign  and  virtuous.  Whether  the 
universt*  any  where  contains  spirits  so  malignant  as  to  l>e  capable  of 
hating  without  assignment  of  demerit,  or  attributing  of  ill  purpose  to 
their  adversary,  we  know  not ;  but  certainly  vmn  never  reaches  any 
such  frightful  enormity. 

‘  What  is  the  constant  style  of  the  misimthrope?  What  the  bur¬ 
then  of  the  dull  echiK's  that  shake  the  dam])s  from  the  nwf  of  his 
cavern  ?  Is  m»t  his  theme  ever  and  again — the  malignity,  the  cruelty, 
the  falseness,  t>f  the  human  race  }  To  hate  mankind  is  indeed  his 
rule ;  but  yet  he  must  calumniate  lH*forc  he  can  detest  it.  Nature  is 
here  stronger  than  corruption,  and  a  tribute  is  Imrne  to  the  unalterable 
principles  of  virtue,  even  by  those  unnatural  lips  that  breathe  uni- 
versid  imprecations!  I  low  does  the  siditary  wretch  ;  prisoner  as  he  is 
of  his  own  midignity,  toil  from  day  to  day  in  the  work  of  ingenious 
detniction !  How  d(H*s  he  recapitulate  and  refute,  untired,  the  thou- 
s;indth  time,  every  idlegeil  extenuation  of  human  frailty  or  folly ! 
IIt»w  tliH's  he  strive  to  justify  the  laid  passion  that  rules  him  ; — how 
nigerly  <loes  he  listen  tt)  any  new*  pr(X)f  of  his  p<»isonous  dogma — That 
man  is  altogi*ther  alxuninalde,  and  ought  to  be  hated  !  linvardly,  he 
feels  the  sheer  absurdity  of  |)er{H.*tual  malice,  and  is  always  defending 
himself  against  the  accusation  of  doing  immense  wrong  to  his  8|H*cies. 
Hut  this  very  labour  and  this  painful  ingenuity  refutes  itself ;  for  if 
human  nature  were,  as  he  uthrms  it  to  Ihj,  simply  and  purely  evil,  his 
ow  n  Ixisom  wtnild  not  lx*  thus  tortured  by  the  endeavour  to  prove  man¬ 
kind  alKuninable,  ;ls  a  necessary  condition  of  his  malice.  Most  evident 
it  is,  that  if  man  were  not  formed  to  love  what  is  gocnl  and  follow 
virtue,  he  wumld  find  himself  able  to  hate  his  fellows  without  first  im¬ 
puting  to  them  wickedness  and  crimes !  *  pp.  45 — 47* 

Hut  luTc,  wo  think,  the  Author  would  have  done  well  to 
show  more  distinctly,  that  the  object  of  hatred,  as  well  as  of 
anger,  is  not  wickedness,  considered  as  op|>osite  to  the  will  of 
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God  OT  to  the  eternal  laws  of  rectitude,  but  wickedness  as  hostile 
or  injurious  to  the  individual,  or  liable  to  liecomc  so.  'Fhis  dis¬ 
tinction  is  the  more  important,  l>eoause  it  might  otherwise  seem 
that  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  entire  corruption  of  human 
nature  would  tend  to  generate  hatred  of  the  human  species, — to 
foster  the  unsocial  .and  malignant  passions  ;  a  consequence  which 
has  actually  l>ecn  charged  upon  it.  The  calumny  may  be  tri¬ 
umphantly  rcliited  by  the  incontrovertible  fact,  that  those  who 
have  entertained  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  universal  depravity 
of  human  nature,  have  ever  been  found  among  tbc  foremost 
l>encfactors  of  their  s]iecics.  He  who  had  the  most  perfect  know, 
ledge  of  what  was  in  man,  and  who  has  taught  us  what  arc  the 
foul  contents  of  the  human  heart,*  has  set  the  most  perfect  pat¬ 
tern  of  meekness,  gentleness,  and  ])atience,  and  gave  his  life  a 
ransom  for  sinners.  In  the  holy  mind  of  Our  Lord,  that  which 
was  hostile  to  himself  awakened  no  anger,  but  only  what  was 
hateful  or  repugnant  to  the  Divine  will.  The  reverse  is  the 
rule  of  human  ft'clings:  sin  is  not  hated  by  unregenerate  men, 
iH'causc  it  is  not  |HTccivcd  to  be  injurious ;  nor  does  fallen  man 
sulliciently  sympathize  (if  we  may  so  speak)  with  his  Maker,  to 
abhor  evil  sinrply  viewed  as  enmity  against  GcxI.  Hatred,  di¬ 
vested  of  selfishness,  ceases  to  l)e  a  malign  emotion :  it  l)ccomc8 
even  a  modification  of  l)cncvoicncc.  The  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  ‘‘  Do  not  1  hate  them  who  hate  thcc?'*‘**f'  expresse* 
only  a  holy  antipathy  consonant  with  the  ]nirest  compassion  to¬ 
wards  its  objects.  Thus  it  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the  corruption 
of  our  nature,  while  it  tends  to  prostrate  human  ]mde,  and 
thereby  to  counteract  one  powerful  source  of  malignant  emotions, 
produces  no  hatred  of  mankind,  genders  no  hostile  feeling,  but 
the  reverse.  And  this  for  two  reasons:  first,  Ix^cause  it  is  a 
view  of  human  nature  with  which  the  imagination  has  no  con¬ 
cern  ;  and  secondly,  because  it  is  one  which  docs  not  alarm  Uie 
selfish  passions. 

In  the  third  section,  the  Author  procee<ls  to  illustrate  ‘  that 
‘  alliance  of  the  malign  emotions  with  imagination,  from  which 
‘  the  former  draw  both  their  mitigation  and  an  extension  of  their 
‘  fieUr  ;  an  alliance  which  removes  their  operation  from  the  nar¬ 
row  ground  of  self-love  to  the  wider  sphere  of  the  social  feelings. 
In  the  next  section,  they  arc  viewed  in  combination  with  spurious 
religious  sentiments,  as  constituting  fanaticism.  The  spurious, 
malign  religion  of  the  true  fanatic  is  resolved  by  our  Autnor  into 
three  capital  articles  :  1.  The  supposition  of  malignity  on  the  part 
of  the  object  of  religious  worship  ;  2.  A  consequent  detestation  of 
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ihc  mass  of  mankmd  as  religiously  curscil  and  alximinablc  ;  and, 
li.  A  cToilulous  conceit  of  the  favour  of  Heaven  towards  a  few,  in 
contempt  of  the  rules  of  virtue. 


•  Ik  it  theory  only/  inquires  the  Author,  ‘  or  is  it  matter  of  history, 
that  Malign  Tiikolocjy  has  invariably  been  fallowed  at  hand  hy  inU»- 
leranct*,  execrations,  cruelties  ?  Or  whichever  may  have  In'cn  precursor, 
the  other  has  quickly  come  up.  Nor  is  a  simple  asscH’iation  all,  fi»r 
the  style  of  the  tlu‘oretic  error  will  lie  found  t(»  have  cumjHirted  w'ith 
the  character  of  the  practical  mischief.  Thus  it  is  that,  as  the  belief 
ill  malevolent  divinities,  or  the  imputation  of  malevolence  (under  any 
disguise  of  abstract  terms)  to  the  Supreme  Being,  contradicts  or  dis¬ 
torts  the  gtMuiine  notion  of  sovereign  and  impartiid  Justick,  to  the  tri- 
bunid  of  which  nothing  is  amenable  but  crime  ;  so,  the  correspondent 
fi*eling  towards  mankind  which  such  a  iR'lief  engenders,  is  not  that 
of  rightiHius  disapprobation  on  the  score  of  moral  offences,  but  that  of 
detestation  or  abhorrence,  on  the  mysterious  ground  of  ecclesiastical 
impurity.  It  is  not  as  the  tninsgressors  of  a  holy  law,  but  as  the 
repn»lMite  of  Heaven,  that  men  in  ]mrticular,  or  that  nations  arc  to  lie 
hliiit  out  from  the  circle  of  our  charities.  The  multitude  or  herd  of 
mankind  is  spurned  as  alMuninahle,  much  more  than  as  guilty.  And 
when  once  so  grievous  a  perversion  of  feeling  has  taken  place,  then  the 
whole  of  the  force  which  Indongs  to  our  instinctive  notions  of  retribu¬ 
tion,  or  to  our  acquired  belief  of  future  judgment,  is  thrown  into  the 
channel  of  our  sectarian  aversions ;  and  this  force,  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  in  so  passing  from  an  open  to  a  narrow  bed,  gains  new  impe¬ 
tuosity. —  Ingenuous  disapproval  iK'comes  covert  rancour;  virtuous 
indignation  slides  into  implacable  revenge ;  and  acrid  scorn  comjiletelv 
excludes,  not  only  all  indulgence  towards  the  frailty  of  men,  but  all 
c*om|);ission  for  their  sorrows. 

*  A  sense'  <»f  justice  founded  on  genuine  notions  of  the  Divine  cha¬ 
racter  and  government,  diM's  not  carry  the  mind  further  than  to  a 
mournful  acipiiescence  in  the  infliction  of  due  punishment  upon  the 
guilty.  But  it  is  ipiite  otherwise  with  that  perverted  feeling  which, 
while  it  draws  its  animation  from  hatred,  derives  its  sw’ollen  bulk  from 


the  imagination. — The  imagination  inflamed  by  malignity,  respects  no 
iNUimls  in  its  demand  of  vengeance.  The  very  essence  of  justice,  which 
is  strictly  to  obsi'rve  a  limit,  scandalizes  the  fanatic,  who  must  heap 
termr  ujmn  terror,  and  still  fails  to  s;Uisfy  his  conception  of  what 
might  Ir'  fitting,  ;us  the  dtKun  of  the  accursed  objects  of  his  contemjit. 
There  is  in  the  human  mind,  when  profoundly  moved,  a  strange  eager¬ 
ness  to  reach  the  depths  »»f  the  most  appalling  ideas; — or,  shall  \vc 
s;iy,  to  tread  the  very  lowest  ground  of  the  world  of  wir*  and  horror. 
This  innominate  anjR'tite  finds  its  pro|R'r  aliment,  when  a  ^lanicha'an 
iR'lief  is  turne<l  wililly  liNiseupon  the  field  of  human  misi'ry  : — cjirnage, 
murder,  slavery,  torment,  famine,  jRjstileiice,  pining  anguish ;— or 
liurricanes,  I'urtlnpiakes,  volainic  fires,  are  all  so  many  articles  in  the 
cri'tnl  of  the  malign  iR'ing.  Under  the  influence  of  this  cavernous 


inspiration,  Pity  is  thought  of,  not  merely  as  contemptible,  but  as 
impious  Jtistice  is  injustice,  and  leniency  the  greatest  of  crimes. — 
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Arc  wc  here  only  piving  |)oint  to  n  panigraph  ?— or  has  not  history 
often  and  again  verified  such  a  description  of  tlic  enorinities  which  the 
human  heart,  hadly  informed,  may  entertain  ?*  pp.  112 — 114. 

As  the  Author  reserves  for  another  place  the  refuUition  of  any 
*  sinister  inference  which  might  Ik*  drawn  from  these  allegations 
‘  against  the  serious  verities  of  Christianity  we  waive  for  tlie 
])resent  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  above  description  of 
the  creed  and  elementary  principles  of  Fanaticism :  wc  must, 
however,  observe,  that  wc  do  not  subscribe  to  the  correctness  of 
there])resentation,  that  ‘  the  herd  of  mankind  are  (ever)  spumetl  as 
‘  al)ominable\  on  the  simple  ground  of  ecclesiastical  impurity.  It 
will,  if  wc  mistake  not,  always  be  found,  that  such  malignant 
detestation  has  its  source  cither  in  national  antipathy,  or  in  |>oli- 
tical  enmity,  or  in  some  other  modification  of  selfishness,  inflamed 
by  the  su])])osed  hostility  of  the  objects  of  our  hatred  towards  that 
which  we  cherish,  or  on  which  wc  pride  ourselves.  A  detestation 
of  mankind  may  derive  its  pretext  and  license  from  the  sup]H)si. 
tion  of  their  being  the  objects  of  Divine  wrath,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  the  conse(juencc  of  such  a  sup]>osition.  We  admit  that,  ‘  pre- 
‘  cisely  according  to  the  notions  wc  entertain  of  the  Divine  cha- 
‘  racter’,  will  be  the  moral  effect  of  the  fond  sup]>osition,  that  wc 
are  the  objects  of  the  special  favour  of  Heaven  ;  and  that  a  ma¬ 
lign  theology  must  vitiate,  in  an  extreme  degree,  every  sentiment 
of  the  deluded  being  who  deems  himself  so  distinguisheil  above  his 
fellows ;  but  the  cause  of  fanatical  rancour  is  not,  wc  apprehend, 
to  1)0  found  in  any  theological  notions,  which  are  themselves 
caused  by,  and  the  ])roduct  of,  fanatical  sentiments. 

The  Fanaticism  of  the  Scourge  is  the  spirit  of  the  Monkish 
Fnthusiasin,  rendered  virulent.  It  is  the  stage  of  fanati¬ 

cism,  w  hich,  not  In  ing  thrown  out,  as  it  were,  works  inwardly  u])on 
the  unhap])y  subject  of  the  distcm|KT.  'Fhc  section  devoted 
to  the  delineation  of  it,  forms  a  valuable  sequel  to  the  cba])ter  on 
the  Ancient  Monachisin  in  the  Natural  History  of  Knthiu 
siasm.'''’  Of  this  introverted  fanatical  sentiment,  the  elements 
y  are  described  to  be,  1.  A  proud  rebellion  of  heart  against  the 
miseries,  physical  and  mental,  to  which  man  is  liable,  or  rather 
against  the  constitution  of  things  which  renders  him  so  liable; 
i  2.  A  consciousness  of  ])crsonal  guilt,  and  dread  of  retribution ; 

and  .‘k  The  supposition  or  theory  of  supererogatory  and  vicarious 
I  merit.  The  first  of  these  elements  is  allied  to  the  ancient  Stoic- 
I  ism.  ‘  A  dcs])cratc  and  sullen  pride’,  the  Author  remarks, 
’  has  always  marked  the  austerities  of  Oriental  Polytheism ;  and 
in  India,  wc  sec  unmasked,  that  which  in  Europe  has  disguised 
^  itself  under  Christian  modes  of  ex])rcs8ion.  It  would  seem  that 
M  the  mind  ])refers  to  go  out  to  meet  ])ain,  by  self-infliction,  rather 
S  than  to  have  a  smaller  degree  of  pain  forced  u]>on  it  by  a  foreign 
^  band ;  as  if  to  choose  pain,  were  to  sheathe  its  |)oignaticy,  by 
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turning  off  its  action  from  the  will.  There  is  always,  in  such 
eases,  a  choice  of  evils  |>rcsentctl  to  the  mind ;  and  the  fanatic 
may  be  comparctl  to  the  Japanese  noble,  whose  highly  rated 
privilege  it  is,  to  be  his  own  executioner.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  monkish  fainaticism  has  flourished  most,  and  been  carrietl  to 
the  greatest  extremes,  in  times  of  public  calamity.  ^  4' he  mise- 
‘  ries  of  the  o])en  world  have  been  reflected  upon  the  austerities 

*  of  the  cell ' ;  ami  ^  the  savage  habits  of  the  Egyptian  eremites 

*  were  little  more  than  a  fantastic  form  of  tlie  wretchedness  of  the 
‘  |Kople  of  the  country’.  It  is  obvious,  that  private  calamity 
and  iKTsonal  suffering  may  have  the  same  effect  upon  individuals 
as  public  distress ;  and  there  arc  cases  of  morbid  feeling,  in  which 
the  strong  instinct  that  prompts  the  desire  after  happiness,  seems 
to  l)c  so  |)erverted  by  disappointment  and  mortification,  as  to 
produce  a  gloomy  rejection  of  all  pleasure  and  pleasurable  antici¬ 
pation.  What  is  despair  but  one  form  of  fmiaticism  ? 

The  fanaticism  of  |)ersonal  infliction  does  not,  however,  ripen 
into  the  heroism  of  the  ascetic  life,  until  ‘  pride  takes  its  high 

*  standing  ii|H>n  the  sup|>osition  of  merit  won.’  When  the  ‘  invisi- 

*  ble  Towers  are  deemed  to  have  been  foiled,  then  the  spirit  gets 
‘  freedom,  and  soars’.  Then  comes  in  the  notion  of  a  superero¬ 
gatory  merit  in  the  penances  of  the  at^/o-martyr,  transferable  to 
others. 

*  Conqueror,  so  far,  of  himsclf—of  nature,  and  of  the  vindictive 
powers,  the  finutic  stalks  about  as  a  hero,  and  may  even  begin  to 
think  how  he  shall  turn  his  victory  to  profitable  account. — Vanity 
and  ambition,  when  once  they  gain  a  lodgement  in  the  heart,  imper- 
C4M>tibly,  yet  quickly  siip  more  imaginative  and  passionate  emotions. 
This  substitution  of  ignoble  sentiments  for  those  of  a  deejKT  sort 
nux'ts  us  every  day.  In  truth,  the  constant  tendency  or  gravitation  of 
the  human  mind  is  from  the  more  to  the  less  vehement  class  of  emo¬ 
tions  ;  and  then  its  jirogress  is  from  the  simide  and  ardent,  to  the  com¬ 
plex  and  turbid,  in  its  habits  of  feeling,  ft  is  thus  that  the  sincere 
enthusiast  so  often  becomes  (jierliaps  unconsciously  to  himself)  a  re¬ 
ligious  knave ;  and  thus  tiH»,  that  the  man  who  commenced  his  course 
of  mortifiaition  and  extravagance  under  the  impulse  of  genuine 
pa.ssion,  and  who,  at  the  outset,  might  have  been  liMikcd  at  with 
w*onder,  if  not  admiration,  degenerates  into  the  charlatan  or  public 
fool. 

‘  It  is  not  till  after  the  fanatic  has  acquired  some  familiarity  with 
sclf-inHicted  torments,  and  is  at  ease  in  his  character  of  voluntary 
martyr,  ainl  especially  until  he  Ijelicvcs  liimself  to  have  reached  a 
vantugi'  ground  in  relation  to  Vindictive  Powers,  that  he  entertains 
the  Indd  ambition  of  underUiking  to  suffer  vicariously  for  those  who 
may  lie  less  rt*soluto  than  himself.’ 

*  \\  hen  the  fanatic  h;is  iK'gun  to  tire  on  his  wearisome  pilgrimage 
of  woe,  how  may  he  reanimate  his  pur]H)se,  if  he  can  think  himself  a 
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public  person  who  has  freely  become  responsible  for  other  men's  salva¬ 
tion  ;  and  esj>ecially  if  he  can  believe  that  the  Vindictive  Powers 
whom  be  is  holding  at  bay  with  a  strong  arm,  are  watching  fur  the 
fall  of  so  notable  a  champion^  and  would  rush  upon  the  S]>oil  were  he 
to  faint ! 

*  And  besides;  it  is  only  by  heading-up  the  merit  of  penance  to 
such  a  height  as  that  there  shall  always  be  a  large  amount  in  store, 
that  the  public  martyr  can  feel  to  be  himself  quite  secure  against  the 
demands  of  justice.— INI  ay  not  a  man  who  is  every  day  expiating  the 
sins  of  others,  assume  it  ascertain  that  his  own  are  discharged? — llius 
the  warfare  against  ghostly  exactors  is  carried  on  u]H>n  advanced 
ground ;  and  the  knight-spiritual  has  a  space  in  the  rear  to  which,  if 
pressed,  he  may  retreat.*  pp.  105 — 108. 

In  this  delineation  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ascetic 
fanaticism,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  of  biographical  fidelity  than 
of  strictly  philosophical  analysis.  We  arc  not  made  distinctly 
to  ])erceivc,  how  it  is  that  the  ascetic  enthusiasm  passes  into  the 
more  vindent  stage  of  fanaticism.  ‘  l"hc  errors  and  abuses  of 
‘  monkery’,  the  Author  remarks  in  his  former  volume,  ‘  sprang, 

‘  by  imperceptible  augmentations,  from  sentiments  perfectly 
‘  natural  to  the  sincere  and  devout  Christian  in  times  of  ])crsc- 
‘  cution,  disorder,  and  general  corruption  of  morals.’  The  ap- 
])lication  of  this  remark  must  be  extended  to  the  monastic  fanati¬ 
cism  ;  and  a  true  analysis,  therefore,  would  resolve  it,  in  part, 
into  the  same  elements.  The  enthudasm  of  self-infliction  is  the 
misdirected  princi])le  of  self-denial,  the  counterfeit  of  true 
mortiHcation  of  spirit.  The  fanaticism  of  self-infliction  would 
seem  to  be  the  same  principle  rendered  virulent  by  external  ca¬ 
lamity,  natural  moroseness,  or  a  dark  and  ferocious  theology, 
lint  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  bring  under  one  general  description 
all  the  specific  manifestations  of  individual  character.  We 
should  have  l)ccn  better  satisfied,  if  the  Author  had  not  gene¬ 
ralised  his  observations  so  much,  but  illustrated  his  conclusions 
by  the  specific  cases  with  which  the  am])lc  stores  of  his  reading 
would  have  furnished  him.  It  would  have  been  useful,  too,  we 
think,  to  shew  the  connexion  between  fanatical  sentiments  of  the 
description  under  consideration,  and  the  theological  errors  to 
which  they  were  allied.  The  notion  of  vicarious  and  8U|>crero- 
gatory  merit  could  not  have  obtained  currency  till  the  true  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Atonement  and  of  Justification  by  faith  had  become 
lost ;  and  the  ascetic  life  could  not  have  been  had  recourse  to  as 
the  only  means  of  practising  virtue  and  overcoming  the  world, 
bad  not  the  true  doctrine  of  Divine  Influence  become  obscured, 
and  the  Christian  faith  been  thus  deprived  of  its  sustaining 
princi])le.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  those  who  thought  to 
resist  tem])tation,  and  to  attain  perfection,  in  their  own  strength. 
Were  foiled  and  baiHcd,  and,  being  irritated  by  defeat,  took  refuge 
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in  the  spurious  sanctity  of  monkery,  and  solaceil  their  pride  by  a 
«|>eeics  of  self-revenge. 

I'hc  most  interesting  portion  of  this  section  of  the  work,  is 
that  which  is  occupied  with  the  character  of  Hasil,  the  primate 
of  Caj)padocia,  in  whose  writings  the  monastic  system  assumes 
the  most  seductive  and  romantic  form. 

‘His  descriptions  of  his  own  seclusion  among  the  mountains  of 
PontUH,  and  t»f  the  pleasures  of  ahstmeted  meditation  and  holy  ex¬ 
ercise,  c;in  hardly  In*  read  without  kindling  an  enthusiasm  of  the  same 
order.  In  his  ascetic  rules,  too,  there  is  very  much  t»f  admirahlc  and 
elevated  sentiment,  and  of  scriptural  discretion  ;  as  well  as  a  thorough 
ortlmdoxy.  More  easy  is  it  to  yield  the  heart  and  judgment  to  the 
jH*rsuasive  inHuence  of  the  writer,  than  to  stand  aloof,  and  call  in 
question  his  principles. 

*  Nor  |KThaps,  apart  from  the  aid  of  that  comment  which  the  after 
history  of  the  Church  has  made  uj>on  those  principles,  would  it  have 
lMH*n<*asy  to  demonstrate  their  pernicious  tendency:  and  yet,  there  is 
little  or  nothing  among  the  enormities  of  the  ascetic  life  which  might 
not  be  justified  on  the  grounds  assumed  by  Jlasil : — as  for  example, 
That  the  domestic  constitution  of  man  is  abstractedly  imperfect,  and 
irn'concileable  with  high  attainments  in  piety  : — That  Religion — or  at 
li*ast  that  the  only  admirable  order  of  religion,  consists,  not  in  the 
worthy  and  fruitful  exercise  of  virtuous  principles  amid  the  occasions 
and  trials  of  common  life,  but  in  cutting  oflf  all  opportunities  of  ex¬ 
ercise,  and  in  retreating  from  every  trial  of  constancy; — That,  in  a 
word,  piety  is  a  something  which  in  every  sense  is  foreign  to  the  pre- 
Hcuit  state,  and  can  fiourish  only  in  ])roportioii  as  its  laws  and  consti¬ 
tutions  are  contemned  and  discarded. 

*  The  first  practical  measure  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  maxims 
such  as  thesi*,  was  of  course  that  of  breaking  up  the  conjugal  economy, 
and  of  pithering  men  and  women  (destined  by  Cml  for  each  other  as 
sharers  in  the  joys  of  life,  and  hel|HTs  in  its  labours  and  sorrows)  into 
horrid  fraternities  and  comfortless  sisterluKids  of  virginity.  This 
violence  once  done  to  nature,  and  then  every  lesser  enormity  was 
only  a  pnqier  consequence  and  a  consistent  ])art  of  the  monstrous  in¬ 
vention.  All  fanaticism,  all  cruelties,  all  impurities  were  in  embryo 
within  this  egg.  Strange  d»)es  it  seem— or  strange  to  us  of  this  age ; 
that  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  unnatural  usage,  while  reading 
the  e>aingelic  records,  did  not  see  that  the  virtue  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  AjHwtles,  if  we  are  m»t  to  think  it  quite  inferior  to  that  of  wliich 
the  monks  made  their  Inxist,  was  altogether  unlike  it,  and  must  have 
In'cn  founded  on  different  maxims.  Of  our  Lord  it  is  said,  that  he  was 
ctuitinually  uccomp.anied  in  his  journeys  by  women  who  “  ministered 
unto  him.”  But  the  diK’tors  of  monkery  assure  us,  that  the  society  of 
woman  is  altogether  ]H*rnicimis,  and  wholly  incompatible  with  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  Christian  life ; — yes,  that  the  mere  touch  of  a  fe¬ 
male  hand  is  mortal  to  s;inctity  !  Tlie  i>;inctity  of  the  monk  then,  and 
the  purity  of  the  Son  of  (toil,  had  not,  it  is  manifest,  any  kindred 
elements. — Of  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  it  is  siiid,  that  they  con¬ 
sorted  together  *•  with  the  women  and  %liroughout  the  history  of  the 
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Acts,  nothinjt  appears  to  have  attached  to  the  manners  of  Christians 
that  was  at  variance  with  tlic  j^niiine  simplicity  and  innocence  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  virtuous  intcrcoursi'  of  the  sexes.  The  “  an- 
j;elic  life,’*  described  and  lauded  by  every  Father,  from  Tertullian, 
to  the  Ablwt  of  Clairvaux,  is  not  any  where  to  be  trace<l  in  the  au¬ 
thentic  story  of  the  first  and  purest  years  of  the  Christian  Institution. 
Why  was  not  a  fact  so  conspicuous  perci'ived  by  Chr}’s<xstom,  by 
firegory,  by  Basil  ?  Alas  !  such  is  the  original  limitation,  or  suen 
the  sui)eriiuluccd  infatuation  of  the  human  mind,  that,  when  once  it 
takes  a  wrong  path,  not  the  most  eminent  powers  of  reason,  nor  the 
most  extensive  accomplishments  avail  to  give  it  a  suspicion  of  its 
error!’  pp.  125 —KK). 

*  In  its  rancorous  stage,  the  fanaticism  of  austerity  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  writer  so  great  and  good  ns  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  For  in¬ 
stances  of  this  w'e  must  turn  to  some  of  his  con  tern  jioraries  of  less  note  ; 
and  to  those  who  afterwards  followed  in  the  sjimc  track.  Nevertheless, 
the  germs  (»f  malignant  religionism  (such  as  in  a  preceding  section  we 
liave  brietly  stated  them  to  be)  are  not  wanting  even  in  Basil.  It  is 
evident,  f(»r  example,  that  the  very  serious  impressions  he  entertained 
of  the  Divine  Justice,  and  its  bearing  u|>on  man,  were  not  balanced, 
as  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  by  a  cliMir  and  auspicious  understanding 
()f  the  great  article  of  justification  by  faith  : — his  faith  therefore  was 
comfortless,  severe,  and  dim.  Again,  the  scriptural  belief  of  the 
agency  and  malice  of  infernal  spirits,  had  become,  in  that  age,  and 
before  it,  so  turgid  and  extravagant  that  it  filled  a  far  larger  space  on 
the  circle  of  vision  than  propi*rly  l)clongs  to  it.  In  truth,  among  the 
monks,  the  subject  of  infernal  seduction  quite  occupied  the  mind,  to 
the  exclusion  almost  of  happier  objects  of  meditation.  —  The  devil, 
whatever  may  be  the  title  of  the  piece,  is  the  real  hero  of  the  drama  of 
monastic  ])icty  : — that  piety,  therefore,  has  all  the  projicr  characters  of 
superstition.*  pp.  131,  13S. 

Wc  must  hasten  on  to  the  AuthoFs  description  of  the  more 
virulent  species  of  fanaticism,  ‘  which  looks  abroad  for  its  vic- 
‘  tims.’  The  fanaticism  of  austerity  is  the  proper  parent  of  the 
fanaticism  of  cruelty. 

'  Often,  indeed,  has  the  one  generated  the  other  in  the  same  bosom ; 
or,  if  the  history  of  the  Church  is  looked  to,  it  will  be  seen,  that, 
within  the  circuit  of  a  century  or  more,  those  outrages  ujKin  human 
nature  which  had  been  gciing  on  in  the  cells  of  the  monastery,  and 
those  jireposterous  sentiments  which  the  ascetic  life  enkindled,  reached 
tlieir  pro^HT  consummation  when  the  friar  and  the  inquisitor  took  in 
hand  to  rid  the  Church  of  her  enemies.’ 

The  connexion  betAveen  the  infliction  and  the  endurance  of 
torments,  has  been  a  very  frequent  one ; — ‘  frequent  enough’,  it 
is  remarked,  ‘  to  bring  under  just  reprobation  every  specious 
‘  form  of  asceticism.’  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  ad- 
viK’atcs  of  the  practice  of  burning  heretics  was  the  Abbot  Theo- 
phancs,  who  had  himself  suffered  extreme  severities  under  the 
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Ironoclafit,  Loo  V.,  and  was  a  constant  sufFercr  from  the  stone ! 
A  happy  religion  can  alone  prmluce  l)cncvolcncc. 

I'lic  elementary  ])rinciplc  of  the  oiiinm  theoh^lvnm  is  thus  dc- 
scrilied. 

*  The  ofTonce  given  to  self-love, and  the  wound  inflicted  upon  pride, hy 
reKistaiice  in  matters  of  <ipinion,  is  deep  in  prop>rtion,  not  simply  to 
the  imiHtriaHce  of  the  cpicstion  dehatea,  hut  to  its  oftscurity  also  ;  for 
ill  this  CUM*  a  secret  dread  of  being  at  length  overthrown  and  huinhh*d, 
adds  asjierity  to  arrogance.  It  is  obvious  then,  that  no  subject  can 
equal  religion  in  furnishing  occasion  to  these  keen  resentments.  The 
vastness  and  unlimited  range  of  the  matters  it  is  concerned  with — the 
iiiflnite  imi>ortaiice  of  its  capital  truths,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  weight  t>f  what  is  substantiid  may  lx*  made  over  to  what  is  not  so 
—even  to  the  most  trivial  of  its  adjuncts,  lit  it  well  to  imiiart  the  ut- 
iimst  vehemence  to  whatever  feelings  attend  the  contests  of  mind  with 
mind.  All  this  hardly  needs  to  Ix^  aflirmed  ;  nor  can  we  wonder  to 
stv  the  bittiTiiess  of  t)rdinary  strife  assuming,  when  religion  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy,  a  solemn  virulence,  such  as  makes  secular  con¬ 
tentions  sc*em  vapid  and  trivial.  Common  hatred  now  rises  to  an  im¬ 
mortal  abhorrence  ;  wrath  swells  to  execration,  and  every  ill  wish 
lm*:iks  out  in  anathemas. 

‘  That  ft*elings  so  strong  should  vent  themselves  in  vindictive  acts, 
when  oj)|H»rtunity  serves,  is  only  natural ;  and  we  might,  without  ad¬ 
vancing  further,  account  in  i/tis  manner  solely  for  the  cruelties  in 
which  religious  discords  liave  so  often  terminated.  But  there  seems 
t«>  lx*  something  yet  dt*i*|x*r  in  the  tendency  to  emjiloy  torments  and 
d(*ath  as  me;ins  of  |x*rsuasion.  It  should  be  ex|xxrted  that  a  course  of 
action  M»  prejMisterous  us  that  of  destroying  men  in  pn»fessed  love  to 
their  souls,  will  Ik.*  found  to  take  its  rise  from  a  shc*er  absurdity  : — 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  ])utting  an  antagonist  into  the  |)osition 
with  which  we  ;issi»ciate  the  idea  of  atrocious  crimes,  in  order  to  con^ 
Jirm  ourselves  in  the  belief  that  he  is  indeed  an  atrocious  criminal, 
lids,  we  grant,  is  reasoning  in  a  circle  ;  but  it  is  a  logic  not  strange  to 
the  human  ndnd. 

‘  Heligious  rancour  <mcc  generated,  whether  in  the  manner  we  have 
descrilx*<l,  or  in  some  other  which  we  have  failed  to  jxinetrate,  gets  ag- 
gm\'ntion  fr<»m  incidental  c;uisi*s,  some  of  which  demand  to  lx?  men- 
tioiunl.  Such  as  arise  from  sTH*cific  opinions  we  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  speak  of.  To  hn^k  then  t<»  external  causes,  one  of  the 
most  onlinary  and  obvious  is,  the  mixed  feeling  of  jealousy  and  inter- 
i*sti*<l  pride  that  fliwts  aUnit  the  purlieus  of  every  despotism,  and 
esjx'ciaily  of  every  religious  despotism.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  cruelty 
is  pnxluctHl  or  exa8jH*rated  by  the  consciousness  of  imjwtence  ;  and  as 
the  foundations  of  spiritual  tyninny  arc  less  ostensible,  and  more  pre- 
oirious  than  thoM*  ot  secular  government,  its  alarms  will  lx?  more  vivid, 
its  jcnh»usies  inoit*  envenomed,  and  its  modes  of  procedure  more  ri¬ 
gorous  and  intem|H*nitc.  The  natural  temper  of  men  being  supposeil 
the  same,  it  can  hartlly  hap|x?n  other^\^sc  than  that  the  rod  or  staff  of 
ghostly  supremacy  should  lx*  a  more  terrible  engine  than  the  sceptre 
and  Uic  sword  of  tcin{H>ral  |H>wor.  Must  we  not  admit  too,  and  may 
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we  not  admit  without  offence,  that,  if  once  he  gives  way  to  the  taste 
for  cruelty,  the  man  of  the  cowl  and  cloister  will  prove  himself  a  more 
iiiextirahle  and  a  more  ingeiiitms  tormentor,  than  the  man  of  the  field 
and  cuirass?*  pp.  145 — 150. 

At  tliis  last  page,  we  are  startled  at  meeting  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  wliieh  we  cannot  suppose  intended  to  convey  tlie  sentiment 
aj>parently  intimated,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  for  an  ex])lunation. 

‘  Who  shall  imagine,’  says  the  Author,  ‘the  happy  fruits  of  the 
‘  same  institution,’  (the  sacerdotal  order,)  ‘  when  it  shall  come  to 
‘  take  effect  upon  the  social  system  with  the  unembarrassed  |)0wer 
‘  of  its  ])roper  motives  ?  ’  The  New  Testament  affords  no  coun¬ 
tenance  to  this  dangerous  misapplication  of  I^evitical  analogies 
to  the  Christian  ministry.  Every  true  Christian  is  a  priest.  The 
notion  of  a  sacerdotal  order  is  the  parent  error  of  the  worst  abo¬ 
minations  of  the  Romish  Church.  Of  course  the  Author  is  fully 
aware  of  this  fact ;  for  he  afterwards  remarks,  that  ‘  a  peculiar 
‘  s]»ccies  of  ferocity,  like  to  nothing  else  in  the  circle  of  human 
‘  sentiments,  a  rancour  from  which  has  been  discharged  all  that 
‘  is  vigorous  and  generous  in  manly  resentments,  and  all  that  is 
‘  relenting  in  those  of  woman, — although  some  few  single  ex- 
‘  ainplcs  of  it  had  before  been  shewn  to  the  world  in  the  course 
‘  of  twenty  centuries, — had  never  attached  to  a  as  its  cha- 

‘  racteristic,  until  the  sacerdotal  institution,  under  the  fostering 
‘  care  of  the  Romish  Church,  reached  its  maturity.’  The  Au. 
thor’s  graphic  delineation  of  the  Papacy — it  is  indeed  an  his¬ 
torical  painting — has  all  the  power  of  genius  and  the  fidelity  of 
truth.  We  are  in  no  small  danger,  at  the  present  moment,  of 
being  seduced  into  a  forgetfulness  or  disbelief  of  the  true  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Romish  corruption.  The  decent  and  respectable 
aspect  which  Romanism  assumes  in  England,  together  with  the 
claims  of  the  o])prcs8ed  Papists  in  Ireland  to  our  deep  sympathy, 
where  the  wrongs  of  a  nation  give  energy  to  the  persecuted  mis- 
iK'lief,  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  contributed  to  blind  our  countrymen 
to  both  the  enormities  and  the  dangers  inseparable  from  the  I’apal 
system.  Rut  the  Romanist,  the  Author  remarks,  ‘  can  have  no 
‘  more  right  to  boast  of  the  purity  of  the  (’atholic  clergy  of  En^- ' 
‘  land,  or  to  appeal  to  the  manners  of  English  priests,  as  a  fair 
*  s])ecimen  of  tne  sacerdotal  body,  than  mcKlcrn  deists  have  to 
‘  take  a  parallel  advantage  of  the  mild  temper  and  irreproachable 
‘  character  of  some  who  now  reject  Christianity.  To  judge  equi- 
‘  tahly  of  Deism,  we  must  look  at  it  where  it  has  received  no  cor- 
‘  rectire  iniluenee  from  Christianity  ;  and  Popery  must  be  judged 
‘  on  the  same  principle.’  But,  when  referred  to  distant  times  or 
foreign  countries  for  an  exemplification  of  the  tme  character  of 
Popery,  most  persons  are  apt  to  shift  the  culpability  from  the 
system  itself  to  the  state  of  society  which  it  had  produced,  or  the 
national  character  it  had  contributed  to  form,  and  to  conclude,  most 
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al>surilly,  that  the  spirit  of*  tlie  afro,  the  climate,  or  the  |>t)lity  of 
the  countn'  will  account  for  the  licentious  fanaticism  of  the  sacer- 
ilotal  order  in  Spain  and  Portuj^aU  in  Naples  or  Vienna.  And 
strange  tt»  say,  we  have  among  us  a  class  of  political  rroiestants, 
whose  seltish  fears  lead  them  to  regard  Popery  in  Ireland  as  the 
greatest  of  al>ominations,  fit  to  be  dealt  with  only  by  the  bayonet 
and  the  sword,  who  yet  have  not  ceased  to  de])lore  the  downfall 
of  a  Popish  establishment  in  Prance :  as  if,  wherever  Popery  is 
arnutl  with  st'cular  pt»wer,  it  is  respectable,  and  infamous  only 
when  it  is  the  servile  faith  of  a  degraded  peasantry  ! 

'rhe  Author,  then,  must  be  considered  as  having  performed  no 
triHing  service  at  the  present  moment,  in  having  brought  the  ge¬ 
nuine  character  of  PojK'ry  so  broadly  and  ^hirhufhf  under  the 
public  eye  ;  and  more  especially  in  having  shewn  that  its  doctrines, 
jH>lity,  and  sacerdotal  institution  nccount  for^  and  are  the  true 
i-df/AC  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  for  which  it  is  ])rc-eminent. 
And  it  IS  high  praise,  that  he  has  done  this  without  ministering 
to  the  self-com])lacency  of  the  Protestant,  or  inflaming  his  ani¬ 
mosity  against  the  votaries  of  the  cruel  faith  he  is  here  taught  to 
regard  in  its  just  light.  The  manner  and  temper  in  which  this 
section  is  executed,  has  Ikcu  aptly  comjiared  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  an  anatomical  demonstration.  The  Author,  to  lK)rrow 
the  language  of  a  contemporary'  journalist,  ‘  shews  himself  a  bold 
‘  and  skilful,  but  certainly  not  an  unfeeling  operator.  No  dc- 
‘  partment  of  the  morbid  anat^nny  of  the  subject  esca|X's  him. 

‘  Hut  his  knife  is  under  the  guidance  of  a  firm  hand  and  a  steady 
‘  eye;  and  his  voice  is  frecpicntly  heard  to  mitigate  the  disgust 
‘  and  horror  excited  hy  the  spectacle,  and  to  bespeak  our  com- 
•  passion  ft»r  the  unhaj)py  men  who  were  transformed  by  the 
‘  hideous  disease  which  possessed  them  into  the  tormentors  and 
‘  executioners  of  the  human  race.*  I'lic  Author  has  undertaken 
to  shew,  and  to  a  ct>nsiderable  extent  has  succeeded  in  shewing, 
how-  this  transformation  took  place.  He  has  demonstrated,  not 
merely  that  I'anatieism  was  incidental  to  Po|K‘ry,  hut  that  l\)|)ery 
was  the  parent  of  a  sanguinary  Fanaticism  ;  and  not  only  shewn 
that  it  was  a  ]>estilcnt  corruption  of  Christianity,  but  hotr  that 
corruption  was  effected.  The  ‘  s|)eeific  guilt  of  the  P«fj)al  ty- 
‘  ranny,'  the  Author  remarks,  (and  it  is  pleaded  by  way  of  ex¬ 
tenuating  the  criminality  of  the  Romish  Church,)  ‘  is  that  of 
‘  having  convertixl  to  the  puq^oscs  of  its  spiritual  usurpation,  those 
‘  congenial  ct>rru])tions  of  faith  and  practice  which  it  found  in 
‘  reailiiu^s,  and  which  it  received  from  a  higher  age,  rccommend- 
‘  ed  by  the  unanimous  ap])roval  of  saints,  doctors,  and  illustrious 
‘  writers.'  In  other  words,  this  hideous  and  infernal  despotism 
was  the  yvv/r/Z  fruit  of  the  previous  corruption  of  the  Christian 
Faith.  And  another  concession  is  demanded  by  justice. 

‘  At  onco  as  a  relief  to  the  sad  impression  of  human  nature  made  bv 
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the  histon’  of  popery,  and  as  a  tribute  too  to  the  mighty  efhcacy  of 
Christianity,  even  when  most  corrupted,  we  have  to  ket'p  in  view  the 
actual  amount  of  virtue,  humanity,  piety — and  the  learning,  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  the  bright  excellence  of  every  name,  which  have  existed  in 
all  ages  under  the  Papacy.  Li‘t  us  rail  this  amount  large  ;  and  indeed 
it  is  so: — assuredly  the  proofs  of  its  extent  would  not  Msm  be  exhausted. 
We  denounce  the  Homish  doctrine  and  j)olity,  n(»t  on  the  charge  that 
it  excludes  all  religion  and  all  virtue  ;  or  that  it  renders  the  whole  of 
its  hierarchical  Isnly  as  cornipt  as  it  renders  many  ;  but  only  on  this 
ground,  that  it  generates  a  species  of  ferocity  more  malign  tlian  any 
other  system  has  produced,  and  that  it  never  fails  to  have  at  its  8«»rvice 
a  formidable  number  of  inhuman  Iteings,  wh<»  want  nothing  but  occa¬ 
sion  to  cover  kingdoms  with  sorrow  and  bliKnl.'  pp.  212,  13. 

It  is  further  remarked,  that,  if  unrivalled  in  cruelty,  the 
Cliurch  of  Home  is  not  alone  in  it :  she  has  Ireen  followed  by 
each  offset  ('hurch*.  There  have  l)cen  Protestant  Alvas  and 
Honners.  (’alvin  and  Cranmer  consigned  heretics  to  the  stake ; 
and  tlie  fanaticism  of  the  symlx)!  has,  even  among  the  Ueformc<l, 
occasionally  assumed  a  ferocious  and  malevolent  aspect.  Yet,  it 
must  Ik*  recollected,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Protestantism  was 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  Popery,  was  nourished  with  its  acrid 
milk,  and  schooled  by  its  instructions :  no  wonder,  then,  that  it 
did  not  at  once  abjure  all  its  early  lessons.  ( )n  the  other  hand,  the 
Civil  Power,  rather  than  the  sacerdotal  order,  has  generally  l)een 
the  author  of  the  cruelties  by  which  the  Reformed  faith  has  been 
disgraced ;  and  fanaticism  has  had  less  to  do  with  originating  them, 
than  state  policy.  No  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Church  is 
chargeable  with  sanctiotu.ig  ferocious  intolerance,  exce])t  that 
which  transfers  the  cognizance  of  religious  opinions  from  the 
synod  or  consistory  to  the  Civil  Magistrate,  and  substitutes  for 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church,  political  disabilities  and  stigmas. 

In  the  Romish  Church,  the  case  is  widely  different :  its  doc¬ 
trines  sanction  and  generate  a  malignant  fanaticism.  We  must 
make  room  for  the  admirable  paragraphs  in  which  the  Author 
contrasts  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  with  that  of  the  infernal  sul>- 
stitutc. 

‘  The  prominent  article  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Christianity  from  all  other  religious  systems,  is  a  doctrine 
of  Mercy  incomparably  full,  free,  and  available.  And  yet  this  happy 


♦  The  Author  adds — *  and  by  almost  every’  Dissedent  community.* 
In  a  note,  he  excepts  the  Quakers.  Iluine,  if  we  recollc*ct  right,  has 
extended  the  exception,  deservedly,  to  the  IndejK*ndents.  The  reason 
of  the  exception  deserves  investigation.  Shall  w’e  say’  that  the  mild 
enthusiasm  of  the  Quakers  is  opj)Osed  to  fanaticism,  and  that  the 
polity’  and  educational  sy’stem  of  the  Independents  are  adapted  to 
counteract  it  f 
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annoiincotnrnt  of  forgiveness  of  sins  takes  its  stand  upon  a  much 
more  distinct  and  alarming  assertion  of  the  rigour  of  Divine  Justice, 
and  of  the  extent  of  its  penal  conscfjuenoes,  than  hitherto  had  l)een 
heard  of,  or  than  the  natural  fe;irs  of  conscious  guilt  would  suggest,  or 
readily  admit.  This  ample  promisi*  of  Grace,  and  this  appalling  de¬ 
claration  of  Wrath,  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  the  prime  elements  of 
true  religion,  working  always,  and  intended  to  work,  one  upon  another, 
for  the  production  of  those  vivid  emotions  that  are  becoming  to  man 
in  his  actual  relation  to  (hx!. 

*  What  less  than  the  most  serious  evils  can  then  accrue  from  dis¬ 
joining  in  any  manner  these  two  essential  and  correlative  principles,  or 
from  any  st»rt  of  tam|H‘ring  with  the  ethcacy  which  the  tnie  should 
exert  ujmui  the  other?  If,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  immutable 
justice  and  future  wrath  l>e  brought  in  question,  or  ahated  of  its  force 
and  meanings  then  instantly  the  doctrine  of  mercy  loses  its  significance, 
its  moment,  and  its  attractions ;  ami  fades  into  the  vague  idea  of  an 
indolent  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Ruler ;  an  idea  which 
at  ontv  relaxes  the  motives  lioth  of  piety  and  morality.  Such  (we  ap- 
jM*iil  to  facts)  has  In'eii  the  invariable  result  of  every  attempt  to  reduce 
the  plain  im{H>rt  of  certain  jiassuges  in  the  (ios|)els.  Or,  on  the  other 
liaiiil,  if  the  rule  and  method  of  l\>rgivenness,  as  declared  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  lx*  in  any  way  abused,  then  will  the  threatened  wrath  take  a 
wrong  direction,  and  not  fail  (from  its  own  intrinsic  quality)  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  dire  effects.  Tlie  tremendous  doctrine  of  eternal  jkt- 
dition,  hxKsened  from  its  proper  hold  of  the  conscience,  will  remain  at 
large,  and  lx*  at  the  disposid  of  the  spiritual  dcs|K)t,  to  be  drawn  on 
this  side  or  that,  as  may  best  subserve  the  ])urjX)si‘s  of  intimidation  and 
tyranny.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  same  appalling  doctrine,  so  |x*rverted 
by  the  desjM)t,  will  take  effect  ujM>n  his  own  heart  and  imagination, 
and  schtNd  him  to  act  his  j)art  as  the  unflinching  instrument  of  every 
horrid  barbarity.— The  zi'idot  tormentor,  taught  from  the  pit,  wants 
nothing  but  power  and  tmils  to  render  him  indeed  terrible  and  ruth¬ 
less. 

‘  If  it  were  demanded  to  give  in  a  few  words  the  chief  incentive  of 
the  fenx'ity  of  Romanism,  we  must  plainly  say,  that  the  dix^trine  of 
eternal  damnation,  as  held  and  perverted  hy  the  Itoinish  Churchy  is 
the  germ  of  its  cruelty.  Or  the  truth  (such  we  deem  it)  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  general  terms :  —That  a  malignant  fanaticism  of  some  kind 
(truculent  if  op{H>rtunity  permits)  will  attend  every  misinterpretation 
or  misapplicatnm  of  wliat  the  Scriptures  afbrm  c<mct*rning  future 
punishment.  It  .should  l)e  added,  that  an  error  of  this  sort  naturally 
follows  in  the  track  of  an  abused  doctrine  of  grace. 

'  Let  it  lx*  noted,  that  our  Ix>rd  and  his  ministers  s|x*ak  of  the  wrath 
of  Gixl  as  pnwoked  by  nothing  but  impiety  and  immorality  ;  and  they 
lt*ave  us  in  no  (hiid)t  of  what  it  is  sjK*cifically  which  they  mean  when 
they  issue  their  comminations.  It  is  the  blasphemer  and  the  impeni¬ 
tent  ;  it  is  the  murderer,  the  thief,  the  liar,  the  slanderer,  the  impure, 
the  adulterer,  the  iH*rjured  jx'rson,  and  the  rapacious;  or,  in  a  word, 
the  S4*nsual,  the  imdigiiant,  and  the  unjust,  wlio  have  to  exp(»ct  the 
fiery  indignation — the  future  “tribulation  and  anguish.**  Terrible  as 
it  is,  this  doctrine  leans,  with  its  whole  stress,  to  the  side  favourable  to 
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virtue  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  mystic,  indefinite,  or  obscure  attached 
to  it.  If  any  complain  of  the  severity  of  the  threat,  let  them  forsake 
the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  its  severity  shall  not  touch  them.  D^h^s  any 
complain  ?  nay  ratfier,  let  him  repent,  and  it  shall  go  well  with  him. 

‘  And  not  only,  in  the  preaching  of  our  I^ord,  and  in  the  writings  of 
his  Apostles,  is  the  threatening  clearly  attached  to  a  vicious  and  irre¬ 
ligious  life,  and  to  nothing  else  ;  but  it  is  employed  in  no  other  way, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to  enforce  or  to  give  solemnity  to  the 
invitations  of  mercy.  How  cogi*nt  is  the  reason  why  men  should 
humble  themselves  lieforo  Almighty  Hod,  and  instantly  sue  for  the 
pjirdon  of  sin ! 

‘  Thus  defined,  and  thus  employtMl,  the  doctrine,  appalling  as  it  may 
be,  was  clearly  an  engine  of  l)i*nevolence : — it  must  have  bt‘en  grossly 
jierverted  if,  in  any  case,  it  has  ceased  to  deserve  this  commendation. 
So  was  it  at  first ;  and  so,  in  any  age,  whoever,  after  the  example  of 
I'hrist,  the  Saviour  of  the  wo  rid,  sjHmds  life  and  strength  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  lead  his  fellows  to  the  arms  of  the  Divine  compassion,  6e- 
canse  there  remains  a  “  fearful  looking  for  of  wrath’*  which  shall  fall 
on  the  impenitent,  is  not  only  no  fanatic,  but  deserves  the  praise,  and 
will  win  the  recomjiense,  of  the  highest  and  purest  philanthropy. 

‘  Xot  such  is  the  Romish  doctrine  of  wrath  ;  nor  such  the  spirit  or 
style  of  its  preachers ;  nor  such  its  pit  of  perdition. — What  is  the 
Rapal  hell  but  the  state  prison  of  the  Papal  tyranny?  ’  pp.  Kill — 172. 

Tlic  Author  proceeds  to  shew,  that  ‘  a  vindictive  spirit  and 
‘  ferocious  acts  belong  of  necessity  to  a  polity  such  as  that  of  the 
‘  Romish  Church  ’ ;  and  finally,  that  the  Romish  clerical  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  law  of  religious  celibacy,  by  a  natural  connexion  of 
motives,  inducetl  upon  the  temper  of  its  sacerdotal  order  a  fana¬ 
ticism  more  intensely  ferocious  than  the  world  has  elsewhere  seen. 

*  It  cannot  but  happen  that  the  dissolute  priest,  one  hour  surpliced 
and  iK'fore  the  altar,  and  the  next — where  we  must  not  follow  him, 
should  become  intensely  more  wicked  than  the  secular  man  of  pleasure. 
So  foul  at  heart  will  he  liecome,  that  no  enormity  can  distaste  or  alarm 
him.  Not  often  are  such  men  in  any  siuise  fanatics ; — of  enthusiasm 
they  are  incapable,  and  rancour  is  not  their  characteristic.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  times  of  general  excitement,  or  at  the  call  of  superiors,  and  for 
the  support  of  cor|H)ratc  interests,  they  w'ill  fall  into  their  places 
around  the  scaffold,  or  the  stake,  with  much  comjMmurc  ;-^und  lend 
their  hands  too  in  the  work,  if  needed.  Nay,  human  nature  admits, 
when  it  has  reached  this  stage  of  corruption,  of  an  infernal  frenzy; 
sensuality  and  cruelty  in  a  moment  collapsing,  and  the  herd  of  swine, 
suddenly  seized  of  the  demon  of  malice,  rush  on— not  themselves 
indeed  to  dash  from  the  precipice,  but  to  fall  upon  the  innocent.* 

p.  192. 

The  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  the  Romish  Celibacy  dis¬ 
cover  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  two  books  of  human  na¬ 
ture — history  and  the  heart.  The  Author  has  treated  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  all  rc()uisitc  distinctness,  yet  with  the  utmost  delicacy  ; 
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and  the  reader  is  fully  preparcfl  by  the  philosophical  explanation 
of  the  cause,  to  understaiul  the  dire  result  as  forcibly  iwrt rayed 
in  a  rhetorical  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  Holy  office.  \Vc 
cannot  rtyanl  the  description  as  over-charged ;  the  colouring  is 
not  darker  than  nature;  hut  we  should  not  scleet  this  passage, 
striking  and  powerful  as  it  is,  as  a  happy  specimen  of  the  Author's 
style  ♦.  'I'he  florid  periinls  are  stiff  with  ornament,  and  drag 
heavily  beneath  the  load  they  are  made  to  carry,  'rhey  are  turgid 
with  thought ;  and  the  impression  is  greatly  lessened  by  the  ap¬ 
parent  anxiety  to  produce  it.  Let  it,  however,  he  observed,  that 
the  only  offence  is  against  taste,  not  against  truth ;  and  the 
\Vriter’8  simplicity  of  ])urpo.sc  in  his  most  ornate  ])aragraph8, 
ought  to  screen  him  from  the  charge  of  affectation.  He  writes 
not  for  eflect,  hut  for  impression  ;  and  if  occasionally  his  diction  is 
t(K)  laboured  and  artificial,  the  vivid  rhetoric  is  never  employed 
to  conceal  |H)verty  of  information,  or  to  give  plausibility  to  a 
sophi.sm. 

To  return  to  the  portrait  of  the  Romish  fanaticism.  The  climax 
of  the  system  is  shew  n  to  l>e  the  ])ractice  of  auricular  confession. 
'Fhe  Author  has  employed  strong  language,  but  no  language  can 
be  too  strong,  to  describe  the  pestilential  effects  of  this  loathsome 
almmination,  to  which  Mr.  Rlanco  White  had  already  taught  us 
to  ascrilK*  half  the  immorality  that  debases  society  in  Roman 
C'atholic  countries.  The  lesson  to  l>e  deduced  from  the  review  of 
the  theory  and  history  of  PoiHTy,  taken  together,  our  Author  says, 
is,  ‘  That  human  nature,  plastic  as  it  is,  and  susceptible  of  all 
‘  influences,  may,  by  long  ex]H)surc  to  the  operations  of  a  ]H*rni- 
‘  cious  code,  an  immoral  institute,  and  a  despotic  ])olicy,  iH'come 
‘  atroi'ious  in  a  degree  that  confounds  every  distinction  between 
‘  human  and  dialndical  wickedness.' 

‘  If  then,’  ho  adds,  *  in  any  measure,  w*e  have  gained  advantage 
over  such  a  system,  and  are  actually  driving  it  further  and  further 
towards  the  skirts  of  civilization,  with  how'  keen  a  jealousy  should  W’c 
look,  «o/  .VO  much  to  the  cjrpiriu^  remains  of  that  same  systan  near  us, 
as  to  tluKse  deep  principles  of  g//o.v//y  usurjmtion  which  are  very  far 
fn»ni  having  Inn'll  utterly  crushed  and  destroyed,  even  in  the  freest  of 
the  Kuro]H'an  ci>mmunities.'  p.  212. 

‘In  esca])ing  from  the  consistory  to  the  camp,  we  seem  to 
‘  breathe  again.'  M  ith  this  sentence,  the  Author  commences  his 
section  on  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Ranner,  embracing  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  intem|X‘rate  and  misdirected  religious  zeal  with  military 
sentiments,  national  pride,  and  the  love  of  power.  For  the  most 
signal  example  of  this  sjx'cies  of  fanaticism,  our  attention  is  turnetl 


•  It  has  l»ocn  st'lected  by  a  Hippant  critic  as  ‘  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  descriptive  passiigcs  in  the  whole  volume.’ 
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from  the  Romish  superstition  to  the  first  propagation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Mohammed.  The  philosophical  snirit  of  the  Author  is 
conspicuous  in  his  admirable  dissection  of  the  genius  of  Moham- 
medism,  and  his  remarks  on  the  character  of  its  Founder.  The 
‘  capital  Haw  ’  in  this  most  plausible  of  false  religions  is  thus  finely 
illustrated. 

‘  A  knowledge  of  G(k1  is  found  to  avail  little,  apart  from  a  knowledge 
of  ourselves  ;  and  unless  some  genuine  emotions  of  contrition  have 
broken  d(ovn  the  pride  of  the  heart,  the  abstract  truth  <»f  the  Divine 
f^iity  and  jH'rfections  seems  only  to  iiiHame  our  arrogance,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  us  to  Ik»  inex(»rable  and  cruel.  So  it  was  in  tlie  system  of  Alo- 
iiammed  ; — it  had  no  true  philanthropy,  Ix'cause  it  had  no  humiliation, 
no  tenderness  and  penitence — no  method  of  propitiation. 

‘  The  Koran  d<K*8  indeed  teach  and  inspire  a  profound  reverence  to¬ 
ward  (i(Kl ;  and  it  has  actually  produced  among  its  adherents,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  that  prostration  of  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  lleing  which  becomes  all  rational  creatures.  But  at  this  jk>int 
it  stops.  Moslem  humiliation  has  no  tears  ;  and  as  it  d<»es  m>t  reach 
the  depths  of  a  heartfelt  repentance,  so  neither  is  it  chi'ered  by  that 
gratitude  which  springs  from  the  consciousness  of  pardon.  No  sluices 
of  sorrow  are  opened  by  its  devotions ; — the  affections  are  not  softened  : 
there  is  a  feverish  heat  among  the  passions,  but  no  moisture.  Faith 
and  confidence  toward  (tml  are  bold  rather  than  submissive  ;  and  the 
soul  of  the  believer,  basking  in  a  presumption  of  the  divine  favour, 
might  l)e  compared  to  the  scorched  Arabian  desert,  arid  as  it  is,  and 
unpnKluctive,  and  liable  too  to  be  heaved  into  billows  by  the  hurricane. 

*  No  other  religious  system  has  gone  so  far  in  quashing  that  instinct 
of  guilt  and  shame  which  l)elong8  to  man  as  a  transgressor,  and  which 
impels  him  to  l(M)k  for  some  means  of  propitiation.  The  divine  favour 
is  secured  by  the  Koran  to  whoever  makes  hearty  profession  of  the 
unity  of  (iod  and  the  apostleship  of  ^lohammed.  Alms-deeds,  punctu¬ 
ality  in  devotions,  and  above  all,  valour  in  the  field,  exclude  every 
doubt  of  salvation.  No  sentiment  found  a  place,  that  could  o])en  the 
heart  to  the  upbraidings  of  conscience.  Islam  is  the  religion  of 
pride  the  religion  of  the  sword.*  pp.  234,35. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Crusades  is  next  illustrated  in  a  series 
of  highly  interesting  historical  and  biographical  sketches.  The 
Author  then  turns  back  the  pages  of  history,  and  brings  l>eforc 
us,  in  instructive  detail,  the  awful  display  of  the  fanaticism  of 
national  pride,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Jewish  }>eople.  Finally, 
he  calls  upon  us  to  contemplate  the  atheistic  fanaticism  of  the 
French  revolutionary  frenzy. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  Author  enters  u|K>n  the  most  anluous 
and  delicate  part  of  his  subject ;  the  mild,  chronic  ‘  Fanaticism 
‘  of  the  Symbol,''  which  has  ‘  settled  down  u|)on  Religion'  in  its 
extant  forms."  After  some  preliminary’  observations,  in  which  the 
Author's  indistinct  rhetoric  sometimes  Iwrders  upon  enigma,  we 
tind  him  quite  at  home,  and  all  himself,  in  his  )>ortraiture  of  the 
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character  of  Jerom,  ‘  the  Icarneii,  iniscible,  dogmatic  .Icrom,'  who 
iH  selected  as  a  |)roj)cr  specimen  of  the  ‘  theological  despotic  tern- 
‘  IKT.’  To  this  succeed  some  general  observations  upon  ‘  factious 
‘  religionism,"  which  would  tem|)t  us  into  extensive  discussion, 
did  not  our  limits  forbid  our  entering  ujKin  the  co])ious  subject. 
We  shall,  perhaps,  find  some  other  opportunity  of  examining  our 
Author's  views  on  this  subject,  which  seem  to  us,  we  must  con¬ 
fess,  cloudi^il  with  the  indistinctness  of  imperfect  analysis.  He 
l>orders  upon  a  true  solution  of  the  |KTplexing  phenomenon,  when 
he  complains,  that  ‘  nothing  can  l>e  looked  at  in  its  native  form, 

‘  so  long  as  the  jealousies  and  the  Interests  of  eight  or  ten  ancient 
‘  and  earporate  factions  spread  themselves  over  the  field  of  thea 
‘  logy."  Hut  he  has  not  exhibited  his  usual  skill  and  judgement, 
or  opulence  of  historical  information,  in  this  portion  of  his  labours. 
The  most  a])propriate  illustration  of  the  Fanaticism  of  the  Symbol 
might  have  been  draw  n  from  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  lleform- 
atioh  ;  but  to  this  period  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion.  In  one  ])lacc, 
reference  is  made  to  ‘  the  dogmatic  fanaticism  which  raged  at  the 
‘  time  of  the  Ueforination" ;  but  it  is  only  as  a  passing  remark.  Has 
he  reserved  the  illustration  of  this  ])criod  for  another  occasion  ? 
Or  did  he  shrink  from  ])ortraying  the  great  Saxon  lleformcr  in 
his  genuine  character  as  a  theologue,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
tleny  that  fanaticism  was  strongly  mingled  as  a  deteriorating  in¬ 
gredient  ? 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  last  two  chapters  (or,  as 
tliey  are  whimsically  and  impro|K'rly  called,  sections)  of  the  work 
are,  in  some  respects,  the  most  valuable  of  the  whole ;  but  we 
have  left  ourselves  no  nmm  for  abstract  or  lengthened  citation. 
In  fact,  the  consecutive  train  of  argument  and  illustration  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  abridgement.  The  chapter  on  the  S])irit 
of  the  New  'restament  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  rare  species 
(»f  biblical  criticism,  combining  the  literary  spirit  of  Lowth  with 
the  8])iritual  tact  of  a  highly  devout  mind.  l"hc  Author's  style, 
too,  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  is  calm,  flowing,  and  nu»rc  suit¬ 
able  to  philosophical  writing  than  in  some  of  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tions.  'I'he  analysis  of  the  Apostt)lic  F'pistles  is  }K‘culiarly  inter¬ 
esting.  As  a  s]>ecimen,  we  must  make  room  for  the  observations 
on  the  ('atholic  Kpistle  of  St.  John. 

*  At  a  hasty  glance,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  first  epistle  of  John 
was  of  that  S4»rt  which  engenders  a  supra-miindane  or  abstracted  style 
of  piety  ;  and  so,  although  itself  friM*  from  rancorous  ingredients, 
might,  at  wnrond  or  third  hand,  iH'come  the  source  of  unsocial  feelings. 
Abstnict  or  |ihih>s<»phic  love  is  but  another  name  for  visionary  selfish¬ 
ness  ;  so  it  has  ])rovtMl  in  the  instance  of  mystics  of  all  si'cts.  * 

‘  Hut  in  such  c.ises  it  will  he  found,  that  the  system  of  sentiment 
has  l»oen  made  to  rest  u|>on  dingmas,  metaphysic  or  abstruse,  and  hard 
to  be  expressed  in  familiar  terms. — The  “  pure  love  of  GckI,’*  and  of 
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all  creatures  in  him/’  has  been  a  stagnation  of  the  soul,  reHecting 
from  its  dead  surface,  not  the  smiling  and  various  landscam'  around, 
hut  the  mere  vacancy  of  the  skies.  Has  then  the  divine  h»ve  which 
John  descrilx's  and  rect>mmends,  any  such  character  of  suhtilty  or 
refiiioment :  or  does  it  rest  at  all  ujmju  a  the<»retic  basis?  Kvery 
reader  (»f  the  Catholic  epistle  nmst  confess  that  it  is  not  so.  In  the 
first  place,  the  singularly  inartificial  structure  of  this  coni|M)sition  (so 
unlike  the  elaborate  rhapsodies  of  the  mystic)  contradicts  the  supfHMii- 
tion  ;  and  so  docs  the  homeliness  of  the  style,  which,  instead  of  recom¬ 
mending  itself  to  the  fastidious  taste  of  sensitive  recluses,  seems 
sj)ocially  adapted  to  the  uninstructed  class  of  rraders.  Hut  the  main 
circumstance  of  distinction  is  this — That  the  very  drift  of  the  whole 
treatise, — the  point  which  at  all  events  is  to  l>e  secured,  and  which 
rises  to  view  in  each  ])aragraph,  till  it  seiuns  a  tautology, —  is,  that  m 
profession  of  love  to  (lod  can  for  a  moment  be  admitted  as  genuine, 
or  as  better  than  “  a  lie,”  if  it  d(K*s  not  constantly  and  consistently  ])rovf 
itself  to  include  the  love  of  bcnevcdence  towards  all  around  us.  “  He 
that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  (tod 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  ”  Now  this  plain  appeal  to  common  sense 
is  a  concise  refutation  of  the  principle  of  mystic  religion,  which  we 
tind  to  be,  that  what  is  occult,  is  always  more  worthy  than  what  is 
sensible  or  visible.  Hut  St.  John  makes  what  is  wcult  sulmrdinatc 
t.«  what  is  visible.  Or  it  might  Ik*  said,  that  he  utterly  sets  at  nought 
and  spurns  all  modes  of  religious  sentiment  that  are  too  sublime  to 
Ik*  measured  by  the  very  simplest  maxims  of  common  virtue. 

“  My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue;  but 
in  deed  and  truth.” — Or  if  an  exhortatimi  so  clear  needed  a  comment, 
we  have  it  at  hand: — Whoso  hath  this  world’s  giHsl,  and  8i*eth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  (iod  in  him?’* 

‘  The  epistle  of  John  ought  then  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  germ  of 
mysticism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  plain  and  pointed  Ciiution  against 
every  form  of  hyperbolic  piety.  The  ultimate  reason  of  this  caution 
is  not  indeed  tlic  one  which  secular  men  will  ai)prove ;  for  it  docs 
not  assume  all  ele^’ated  and  intense  emotions  fixed  on  unseen  objects 
to  be  absurd  or  pernicious.  Far  otherwise ;  f<»r  the  apostle  carries 
the  noti(m  of  true  piety  to  the  very  highest  |M)int,  even  to  that  height 
of  perfect  love,”  which  “  casteth  out  fear.” — Hut  while  he  docs 
s<»,  he  employs  all  his  force  in  strengthening  the  connexion  (which  the 
mystic  lalwairs  to  weaken)  lietween  the  offices  of  piety  and  charity,  and 
those  exalted  motives  that  should  animate  virtue. — In  a  word,  the 
religion  of  John  is  not  abstruse*,  but  intelligilde  ;  not  theoretic,  but 
practical ;  not  monastic,  but  domestic: — it  is  the  very  religion  which 
the  Soffee,  and  the  Platonist,  and  the  Pietist,  and  the  Mmik,  spurn 
as  vulgar,  or  naluraly  in  comparison  with  his  own,  which  he  declares 
to  be  “celestial.”’  pp.  41)5 — (>7. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  article,  wc  intimated  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  offer  some  general  observations  upon  the  works  of  the 
philosophical  writer  to  whom  wc  feel  ourselves,  in  common  with 
the  religious  public,  so  deeply  indebted ;  but  the  length  to  which 
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our  remarks  have  already  exteiuletU  compels  us  to  defer  this  till 
Ids  forihcoininjj;  volume  sliall  fall  under  our  notice.  Were  wc 
in  few  words  to  characterise  the  merits  of  his  compositions,  wc 
should  say,  that  iinUMlying,  as  they  evidently  do,  the  solid  re¬ 
sults  of  years  of  recluse  study  and  patient  cogitation,  they  claim 
to  Ihj  viewed  less  as  the  c'XprcHsion  of  o])inions,  than  as  the  testi- 
intmy  of  i»ne  who  has  examined  the  records  of  human  nature, 
and  reported  the  results.  'Fhe  familiarity  which  he  dis])lays 
with  the  writings  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  is  that  of  one  ac¬ 
customed  to  converse  with,  and  to  cross-examine,  the  extant  wit- 
in^ses  to  the  state  of  things  in  remote  ages.  Next  to  this  rare 
literary  qualilication,  we  might  he  dis])osed  to  rank  his  power  of 
imlmdying  in  distinct  and  vivid  portraiture,  the  conceptions  thus 
ohlaincnl  of  the  actors  and  events  in  tliose  distant  times,  did  not 
we  regard  a.s  still  more  valuable,  the  profound  physiological 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  which  he  discovers,  and  which 
enables  him  to  combine  something  of  anatomical  skill  with  his 
moral  painting.  1 1  is  composition  bespeaks  at  once  a  vivid  ima¬ 
gination  and  a  slow  hand.  It  is  characterised  by  intensity  with¬ 
out  lluency, —opulence  of  materials  with  defective  manipulation, 
strength  and  mental  power  without  facility.  He  seems, 
has  been  acutely  remarkcil,  ‘  to  work  almost  throughout  in  a 
*  tone  of  mental  orgasm';  and  he  kee])s  the  faculties  of  his 
reailors  j)erpctually  on  the  stretch.  He  is  often  eloquent,  some¬ 
times  iibscure,  but  never  dull.  'The  distinguishing  charm  of  his 
wriiing.s,  however,  is  the  ardent,  vigorous,  and  catholic  ])iety 
which  pervades  them,  and  the  sj)irit  of  genuine  philanthropy 
which  is  every  where  conspicuous.  If  he  may  be  thought  to 
approximate  at  any  time,  or  in  any  degree,  to  the  cliaracter  of 
an  enthusiast,  he  must,  at  all  events, , be  regarded  as  at  the  anti- 
poiles  t)f  fanaticism.  'The  calm  henevolcnee  of  his  philosophy 
is  such  its  genuine  ('lirislian  sentiment  alone  can  inspire;  and  it 
is  the  reader's  fault,  if  he  does  not  rise  IVom  the  perusal  of  such 
a  volume  as  the  preseiit,  a  wiser  itnd  a  hctler  man. 


Art.  1 1.  The  Historic  ami  Ant  ’ufuitU'x  of  the  Fortificalious  of  the  CV/v 
of  \  ork ;  by  H.  K.  b<K*k\v(HHl,  and  A.  II.  Cates.  Quarto,  pp. 
viii.  4tt.  Prin*  Pkv.  London,  IdlH. 

Tk  ( )’l  \N  ri  ILS'l'AN  1)1  NC'i  a  little  turgid  common-place  in 
^  the  lirst  paragraj)b  or  two  of  the  preface,  witli  a  somewhat 
uniUH'cssary  liouri.^h  about  ‘  Samothes  the  son  of  Japdict,'  and 
‘  Albion  tlie  st»n  of  Nc})tunc',  this  is,  altogether,  a  judicious  aud 
creditable  work.  ^I'be  liistorieal  portion  is  sulTicicntly  illustrative, 
and  the  technical  elucidations  *  arc  clear  and  comprehensive. 
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Such  a  publication,  however,  requires  from  us  neither  analysifi 
nor  disquisition  ;  and  when  we  have  expressed  our  general  ap- 
])rohati<»n  of  its  execution,  we  shall  have  left  ourselves  little  more 
to  say  on  the  subject. 

York,  frtJin  its  situation,  has  lHM*n,  nearly  throuj^hout  the 
whole  of  its  history,  of  great  Importance,  Ixuh  as  a  military  ]>ost 
and  a  centre  of  ad muiist ration.  Just  so  far  removed  from  the 
borders  of  ctinHicting  provinces  and  kingdoms,  as  to  place  it  be¬ 
yond  the  first  success  of  invasion,  or  the  more  limiuxl  rantre  of 
tlie  foray,  it  spoiKlily  l>ccaine  a  rallying  ])oint  for  the  national 
forces  and  the  provincial  militia.  Hence  it  was  made,  at  a  very 
early  perio<l,  l)oth  a  plare  d'anttea  and  a  regular  fijrlress  of  oon- 
sidcruhlc  strength ;  answering  thus  the  double  ])uq)os(^  of  a  centra) 
depnt  for  martial  furniture  and  a  formidable  munition,  uiuler 
cover  of  which,  or  in  the  breathing-time  of  a  ])rotractt*<l  siege, 
an  inferior  strength  or  a  broken  army  might  })rotract  a  <ioubtfiil 
campaign.  In  the  civil  wars,  t<M>,  which  have  so  often  and  so 
severely  shakim  the  social  system  of  I'ngland  to  its  foundation, 
York  lias  had  rather  more  than  an  average  share ;  its  walls  have 
stood  manv  a  severe  brunt,  and  long  ago  exhibited  evidence  of 
roiigli  handling.  Their  present  conditi<m  is  clearly  and  minutely 
described  in  the  essay  before  us;  and  the  well  executcnl  etchings 
by  Mr.  Cates  from  Mr.  Lockwood’s  drawings,  illustrate  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  the  original  stnicture  of  these  interesting 
remains.  The  tow('rs  and  gates  are  not  only  goml  s^H^cimens  of 
the  military  architecture  of  the  olden  time,  but  fair  subjects  for 
picturesque  treatment ;  their  points  of  view  are  judiciously  se¬ 
lected,  and  the  light  and  shade  expressed  with  much  effect. 


Art.  III.  A  Collection  of  Gmlo^cal  Facts  and  practical  Ohservathms 
intended  to  elucidate  the  Formation  of  the  Ashhjf  ('ofd-  Fields.  By 
Kdward  ^fammatt,  F.(».S.  Map,  Profiles,  Sections,  and  one  hun- 
dn*(l  and  two  coionrod  Plates  of  V  egetable  Fossils.  Ibiyal  Quarto, 
pp.  xii.  lOl.  Price  €2.  12».  tW.  Ashby.  Idli4. 

14"  K  are  partial  to  work.s  like  the  monograph  liefiire  us,  cx- 
liihitiug  the  results  of  a  long  and  practical  investigation  of 
some  one  scientific  particular  connected,  as  circumstances  may 
dictate,  with  either  subject  or  locality,  or  with  any  other  |x>int  of 
science,  essential  or  accidental.  In  geology  more  especially, 
there  is  ground  for  .suspicion  that  we  have  been  of  late  working 
too  much  on  the  grand  scale,  expatiating  more  largely  and  fcar- 
Ic.ssly  than  previous  surveys  will  fairly  warrant,  and  taking  for 
granted  more  than  the  actual  amount  of  specific  kn<»wledgc  can 
strictly  authorize.  Wc  arc  not  forgetting  that  there  is  a  broa<l 
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distinction  between  hypothesis  and  generalization,  nor  that,  in 
many  cases  where  the  fonner  would  be  altogether  extravagant, 
the  latter  may  lx?  highly  exjx?dient.  Ilut,  with  this  reserve, 
we  shall  take  leave  to  enter  our  protest  against  that  proneness  to 
systematize  without  ample  induction,  and  that  eageniess  to  force 
heterogeneous  materials  into  unmaintainable  combinations,  which 
arc  so  injuriously  prevalent.  We  may  possibly  find  opportunity 
to  discuss  this  matter  lx)th  positively  and  refercntially  ;  but  for 
the  present,  we  only  touch  u|K)n  it  by  way  of  caution  to  geologi¬ 
cal  students,  and  as  a  brief  preface  to  a  passing  notice  of  the  work- 
now  in  our  hand. 

Mr.  Mammntt  has  not  quite  esca|X‘d  the  theorizing  contagion  ; 
but  his  s|>eculative  moods  are  happily  transient;  and  this  is  the 
more  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  his  excursions  in  this  w’ay  arc  the 
least  intelligihlc  iwrtions  of  his  book.  His  facts  and  illustrations 
arc  valuable,  hut  his  flights  into  the  regions  of  hypothesis  tend 
but  little  to  edification.  He  is,  moreover,  chargeable  with  the 
error  that  so  much  impaired  the  soundness  of  Werner’s  conclu¬ 
sions.  As  the  observations  of  the  Philosopher  of  Freybcrg  were 
vitiated  by  an  almost  exclusive  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
Harz  mountains,  so,  in  their  degree,  are  Mr.  M.’s  notions  tram¬ 
meled  by  his  familiar  locality.  The  Ashby  Coal-field  is  to  him 
primer  and  text-book,  grammar  and  Lexicon ;  it  supplies  him 
with  fact  and  comment,  theory  and  practice ;  nor  can  we  find  in 
his  volume  satisfactory  traces  of  that  extensive  induction  and  col¬ 
location  on  which  all  sound  and  enduring  generalizations  must  be 
established.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  in  fairness  be  stated, 
that  every  thing  of  this  sort  is  purely  incidental,  and  that  the 
worth  of  the  hook  is  entirely  independent  of  the  very  small  por¬ 
tion  ( f  it  which  is  thus  questionable.  Mr.  Mammatt  is  a  shrewd 
and  sagacious  observer ;  and  we  shall  do  our  readers  a  service  by 
iHiinting  their  attention  to  a  work  which  contains  an  ample  col¬ 
lection  of  instructive  details  connected  with  an  important  branch 
of  geological  and  commercial  investigation. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  certain  prospective  alarmists  to  know, 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  any  very  s|H?edy  failure  in  the  supply  of 
coal,  so  far  as  the  Ashby  district  is  concernetl;  since  it  appears 
from  rough  calculation,  that  there  is  enough  in  the  different  strata 
to  meet  the  present  rate  of  demand  for  ‘  ten  thousand  years’  to 
cxmie.  In  the  midland  districts,  coal  is  raised  from  the  mine,  and 
supplied  to  the  consumer,  in  large  masses,  very  different  from  the 
comminuted  state  in  which  the  sea-borne  coal  reaches  the  I^ondon 
market.  Hence,  an  immense  quantity  of  broken  material  is  left 
Miiiul  in  the  workings;  and  should  circumstances  hereafter  be- 
cx>me  urgent,  or  should  prices  advance,  this  rejected  coal  would 
certainly  find  its  way  to  the  canal  or  the  rail-road.  Wc  give  one 
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extract,  both  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Mammatt's  general  manner, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  our  previous  observations. 

'  If  it  should  be  found  that  the  slips  or  faults  in  coul-strata,  in  lime¬ 
stone  rocks,  in  sandstone,  in  slate,  and  in  almost  all  rocks,  are  univer- 
sidly  of  the  same  nature ;  and  if  proper  allounince  l)e  made  for  the 
composition  of  the  substance,  for  its  declination  as  to  the  bed,  and  for 
its  other  local  relations,  must  not  the  origin  of  faults  be  referred  to 
some  general  law  of  nature  ?  Cannot  induration  alone  account  for  it  P 
Volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  not  proved  to  be  so  uniform  in  their 
action  as  to  produce  the  effect.  I  f  the  process  of  desiccation,  compres¬ 
sion,  and  induration  be  strictly  investigated  in  its  natural  bearings,  its 
results  will  explain  the  phenomena  of  slips  in  all  their  modifications 
throughout  the  Ashby  Coal-field.  They  extend  to  a  depth  altogether 
beyond  our  reach :  the  deepest  mines  in  the  earth  prove  tneir  continua¬ 
tion  downwards ;  and,  on  the  surface,  they  are  traced  for  miles.  In 
like  manner  also,  the  same  process  may  account,  not  only  for  the  small 
slips  and  declinations,  but  for  all  tilts  and  declinations  of  strata.  It 
will  even  account  for  the  vertical  position  of  entire  masses,  for  the 
position  of  masses  reversed  for  short  distances,  and  for  the  sudden  de¬ 
pressions  of  surface,  both  in  mountainous  districts,  and  on  the  sea 
shores,  where  the  depths  of  the  sea  are  generally  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  strata  lying  with  their  beds  nearly  vertical.* 

Wc  must  not,  however,  take  leave  of  this  handsome  quarto, 
without  rendering  due  praise  to  the  liberal  apparatus  of  drawings 
and  diagrams  that  accompanies  the  work,  and  gives  it  high  value 
and  importance  in  a  practical  view.  The  lithography  is  some¬ 
what  coarse,  but  it  bears  the  better  aspect  of  elaborate  fidelity  ; 
and  although  the  absence  of  scientific  arran^ment  is  a  serious 
defect,  yet,  even  this  is  in  some  degree  supplied  by  references  to 
other  works  of  more  systematic  character. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  llcv,  WiU 
Ham  Carey y  D.D.,  of  Serampore,  Bengal.  By  Christopher  Ander¬ 
son,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  \s,  6d,  Edinb.  1834. 

2.  Tenth  Memoir  respecting  the  T ranslalions  (f  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
into  the  Oriental  Languages.  Bv  the  Seram|)ore  Brethren.  With 
a  brief  Review  of  their  various  Editions  from  the  Commencement 
in  the  Spring  of  1794.  8vo.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh,  1834. 

I T  is  not  a  subject  for  the  pencil,— but  we  can  picture  to  our- 
^  selves  no  human  being  in  an  attitude  of  mind  partaking  more 
of  moral  grandeur,  no  human  intellect  more  sublimely  occupied 
in  the  view  of  angels,  than  William  Carey,  the  obscure  village 
schoolmaster,  conceiving  the  project  of  going  forth,  single- 
handed,  to  make  an  inroad  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  of 
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cUrkncsfiy  in  the  ciibUnt  East.  While  yet  a  youth,  struggling 
with  penury,  his  mind  was  lirst  visited  with  that  strong  impress 
sion  of  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  which  it  would 
he  impiety  to  abcrihe  to  any  other  source  than  the  immediate 
suggestion  of  Him  who  had  designed  and  separated  him  for  the 
work.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  call  from  Heaven,  conveyed, 
not  by  audible  sound  or  by  vision,  but  by  an  internal  im])ression 
of  which  the  reason,  not  the  imagination,  is  the  subject, — if  there 
is  any  projiriety  in  speaking  of  being  moved,  on  any  occasion,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  such  language  will  most  appropriately  describe 
the  formation  of  this  strong,  heroic  ])urposc  in  the  mind  of  young 
i’arcy.  Among  other  branches  of  elementary"  knowledge  which 
he  was  employed  in  teaching  to  his  village  pupils,  he  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  of  g^^ography  ;  and,  as  he  pointed  out  to  them  the 
difllrent  countries  on  the  map,  or  globe,  he  was  led  to  mention 
the  religion  professed  by  the  inhabitants.  Going  over  tliis  re- 
f>ealcdly,  ~  and  having  occasion  to  reiterate,  ‘  These  arc  Pagans, 

‘  and  tlicse  are  Pagans,' — it  occurred  to  him  : — ‘  I  am  miw  telling 
‘  tht>c  children  as  a  mere  fact,  what  is  a  truth  of  the  most  melan- 
‘  choly  character.'  'I'his  led  to  a  train  of  det'p  and  anxious  medi¬ 
tation,  the  result  of  which  ho  afterwards  iinbodied  in  the  form  of 
a  tract  entitled,  ‘  Pnquiry  into  the  Obligations  of  Christians  to 
‘  use  means  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen.'  This  was 
written  l)cforc  he  had  received  any  encouragement  to  cheri.sh  his 
noble  project,  although,  owing  to  his  innate  modesty  combined 
with  |H>verty,  it  was  not  published  till  the  year  1792.  The  train 
of  thought  by  which  the  solemn  sentiment  lirst  awakened,  was 
matured  into  a  iixed  resolution  and  conscientious  principle  of  ac¬ 
tion,  is  thus  interestingly  deseril)ed  by  Mr.  Anderson. 

*  It  MHMiis  us  though  it  had  l)een  the  commission  of  our  blessed  Lord 
to  his  apostles,  which,  of  itself  alone,  set  all  in  motion.  He  had  said 
Go — (io  and  tt^ch  all  nations,  and  again,  Go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  (iwspel  to  overv  cre.ilure.  The  extent  of  this  commission 
was  manifest,  and  tluuigh,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  single  individual  upon 
earth  at  the  moment  arrogated  less  to  himst*lf  than  Carey,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  mis  fl  it  by  him  to  be  iinpemtive.  He  sat  down — patiently  ex¬ 
amined  into  all  that  had  Ihhmi  acamiplishcil,  lirst  by  the  a|)ostle8  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  by  others  down  tt>  his  own  day ;  and  after  this  twk  a 
minute  survey  of  the  existing  state  of  the  w’orld.  Dividing  it  into 
the  four  quarters  of  Kurope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  he  ascertained 
as  exactly  as  he  could  the  extent  of  every  c<mntry,  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  their  religion.  At  the  conclusion,  his  estimate  w^as 
this-  That  there  were  then  living  in  the  world  aht)Ut  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-one  millions  of  human  beings, — of  these  he  calculated  that 
seven  miflions  were  Jews  ;  thirty  millions  Indonging  to  the  Greek  and 
Armenian  churches ;  forty-four  millions  were  Protestant  Christians ; 
one  hundreil  millions  Koiiian  Catholics  ;  one  hiindre<i  and  thirty  mil¬ 
lions  Mahometans ;  and  thertdorc,  four  hundred  and  I w'euty  millions 
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still  in  Pagan  darkneaa.  An  oatimati*  ns  Ytr  now  know  to  have  been 
below  the  truth. 

♦  Of  the  heathen,  he  entertained  no  desponding  idea;  they  appeared 
to  him  an  capable  of  receiving  knowledge  as  ourselves,  having  in  many 
places  discovered  uncommon  genius ;  in  others,  a  tractable  disposition  ; 
but  his  conceptions  of  other  parties  were  at  once  just  and  depressing. 
The  vices  of  the  Kuropeans  had  been  conveyed  to  the  heathen,  and  had 
sunk  them  lower  still — the  ('hristians  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
churches  were  more  vicious  than  the  Mahometans  themselves — the 
(fcorgian  Christians,  near  the  Caspian,  maintained  themselves  by  sell¬ 
ing  their  neighlnnirs  and  relations,  and  even  their  children,  for  slaves 
to  the  Turks  and  Persians— the  members  of  the  Greek  church  were 
extremely  ignorant,  and  Papists  in  general  almost  as  much  so,  and 
very  vicious.  “  Nor,**  said  he,  “  do  the  bulk  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  much  exceed  them,  and  many  errors  and  much  looseness  of  con¬ 
duct  are  to  be  found  amongst  dissenters  of  all  denominations.  The 
Lutherans  in  Denmark  are  much  on  a  par  with  the  ecclesiastics  of 
En'jlnnd,  and  the  face  of  most  Christian  countries  presents  a  dreadful 
scene  of  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  profligacy.  Various  baneful  and 
jvrnicions  errors  appear  to  gain  ground  in  almost  every  part  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  ;  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  even  the  gospel  itself,  are  at¬ 
tacked,  and  every  meth(»d  that  the  enemy  can  invent  is  employed  to 
undermine  the  kingdom  of  oiir  Lord  .Jesus  Christ.** 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  in  otir  world,  according  to  Carey’s 
estimation  ;  and  with  this  general,  though  gbsimy  outline,  every  dis¬ 
passionate  and  intelligent  Christian  will  agre<‘,  when  he  is  reminded 
that  tho  picture  was  drawn  between  the  years  and  17PI ;  and, 

therefore,  years  before  the  existence  of  any  Missionaiy  efforts  in  this 
country  ;  when  the  church  at  large  lay  in  a  state  of  sad  repose. 

‘  Turning,  however,  again  to  the  heathen  world ;  there  were  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  wav.  Their  distance  from  our  shores — their  bar- 
l)arity — the  danger  of  lieing  killed — the  difliculty  of  subsistence,  and 
their  language  was  unknown  !  But  l)efore  his  spirit,  these  mountains 
were  but  a  plain. 

‘  If  distance  was  talked  of,  he  literally  fixed  his  eye  on  the  mariner's 
compass,  or  on  the  ships  that  had  gone  out  on  voyages  of  discovery, 
hut,  aliove  all,  on  such  passages  of  the  Divine  word  as  this,  **  Surely 
the  isb^s  shall  wait  for  me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  first,  to  bring  my 
sons  from  far,  their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them,  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  (lod.”  Commerce,  he  believed,  wmild  s!il>serre  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  and  that  there  would  be  a  very  considerable  ap¬ 
propriation  of  w(*alth  to  that  purpose. 

‘  As  to  the  barbarity  of  the  heathen — This,  he  thoiight,  could  be  an 
objection  only  to  those  whose  love  of  ease  rendered  them  unwilling.  This 
was  no  objection  to  the  apostles,  nor,  in  modem  times,  to  such  men  aa 
Elliot  or  Bniinerd  ;  nor  even  to  commercial  men,  who  braved  all  such 
l»arharity,  for  the  profits  arising  from  a  few  otter-skins.  After  all,  this 
uncivilised  state  of  the  heathen  he  regarded  as  an  argument  for 
preaching  to  them,  not  againgt  it.  "  Can  we  hear’*,  said  he,  “  that 
they  are  without  the  gospel,  without  government,  ivithout  laws,  with¬ 
out  arts  and  science,  and  not  exert  ourselves  to  introduce  among  them 
the  sentiments  of  men  and  of  Christians?** 
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*  In  reOTrtl  to  the  danger  of  life,  he  thought  that  whoever  went, 
muKt  put  nis  life  in  his  hand,  and  not  consult  with  fltnth  and  blood; 
our  duty  as  creatures  and  as  Christians  loudly  calling  upon  us  to  ven¬ 
ture  every  thing. 

*  As  to  the  ditliculty  of  procuring  subsistence  ;  this  would  not  be  so 
great  as  at  first  sight.  ‘'The  Christian  Minister  would  at  least  ob¬ 
tain  such  food  us  that  on  which  the  native's  subsisted,  and  this  would 
only  be  passing  through  what  he  had  virtually  engaged  to  do,  by  enter¬ 
ing  on  the  ininisterial  office.  The  Christian  minister  was  in  a  ])ecu- 
liur  sense  not  his  ow’n.  He  engages  to  go,  where  God  pleases — to  do 
or  endure  whatever  lie  coininaiids.  He  virtually  bids  farewell  to 
friends,  and  pleasures  and  comforts.'*  “  It  is  inconsistent,'*  said  Carey, 

“  for  ^linisters  to  please  themselves  with  thoughts  of  a  numerous 
auditory,  cordial  friends,  a  civilized  country,  legal  protection,  affluence, 
splendour,  or  even  a  competency*  The  slights  and  hatred  of  men,  and 
even  pretended  friends — ghnuny  prisons  and  tortures,  the  society  of 
barlmrians  of  uncouth  sjieech — miserable  accoinmiKlation  in  wretched 
w  ildernesses,  hunger  and  thirst  and  nakedness,  weariness  and  painful¬ 
ness,  hard  work,  and  but  little  worldly  encounigeinent,  should  rather 
be  the  objects  of  their  expectation".  “  I  question,"  said  he,  “  whether 
all  are  justified  in  staying  hero,  while  so  many  are  perishing  in  other 
lands.  Sure  I  am,  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
for  its  ministers  to  enter  upon  it  from  interested  motives,  or  with 
great  W'orldly  exiiectations.  On  the  contrary,  the  commission  is  a 
sufficient  calf  to  them  to  venture  all,  and,  like  the  primitive  Christ¬ 
ians,  go  every  where  preaching  the  gosjiel". 

‘  As  for  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  foreign  tongue,  having  mastered 
several  languages  already,  he  made  nothing  of  this  objection  ;  but 
fully  satisfied  that  the  prophecies  respecting  the  increase  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  were  true,  and  the  commission  of  the  Saviour  w'as  still  «6/f- 
galory,  his  mind  w'as  loaded  w'ith  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  all 
these  principles.  Thus,  w’hcn  he  began  to  be  alxmt  thirty  years  of 
age,  having  made  know’n  his  view's  through  the  medium  of  the  press ; 
ill  the  summer  of  171^3,  he  g:ive  to  all  he  had  said  the  force  of  his  own 
example,  by  embarking  for  India.’ 

From  the  Discourse  before  us,  and  an  article  which  has  ap- 
|>eartMl  in  a  provincial  journal,  wc  obtain  the  following  particulars 
relating  to  the  birth  and  early  life  of  this  admirable  man,  the 
Protestant  Xavier. 

William  Carey  was  Imrn  at  Hackleton,  in  Leicestershire*,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  17()L  The  circumstances  of  his  parents 
were  extremely  narrow,  and  he  had  few  advantages  of  education, 
except  those  which  his  own  active  and  inquiring  mind  obtained 
for  him.  He  was  brought  up  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker;  and  a 
boot  made  by  him  is  still  preserved  by  one  of  his  friends  as  a 
relic.  It  was  about  the  year  1779>  when  he  was  in  his  18th 

•  The  article  in  the  Livcr|x>ul  Times  states,  that  he  was  born  at 
Paulersburv,  in  Xurthamptonshire ;  byt  this  we  presume  to  be  a  mis¬ 
take. 
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year,  that  young  Carey  became  the  subject  of  a  decided  religious 
change.  Up  to  that  time,  he  had  discovered  no  piety,  and  bad 
even  ridiculed  religious  people.  The  conversation  of  a  fellow- 
apprentice,  the  occasional  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott, 
the  Ex|K)8itor,  and  the  perusal  of  the  “  Help  to  Zion^'s  Tra¬ 
vellers’',  by  Robert  Hall  the  cider,  are  stated  to  have  been  the 
nieans  of  his  conversion.  Mr.  Scott  was  not  aware  of  having 
been  instrumental  in  producing  this  happy  change  in  Carey’s 
mind,  till  he  learned  it  from  a  message  conveyed  to  him  from 
the  venerable  Missionary  himself,  through  Dr.  Ryland,  more 
than  forty  years  after.  ‘  He  heard  me  preach  only  a  few  times’, 
Mr.  Scott  wrote  in  reply,  *  and  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  my 

*  rather  irregular  excursions ;  though  I  often  conversed  and 
^  prayed  in  his  presence,  and  endeavoured  to  answer  his  sensible 

and  pertinent  inquiries,  at  Hackleton.  But  to  have  conveyed  a 
^  single  useful  hint  to  such  a  mind  as  his,  may  be  conside^  as 
^  a  high  privilege  and  matter  of  gratitude.’ 

The  change  in  young  Carey’s  sentiments  and  feelings  soon 
became  visible  to  his  family,  in  his  altered  conduct  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  was  the  subject  of  wonder.  ^  For  some  time  he  stood 
^  alone  in  his  father’s  house.’  At  length  he  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  introduce  family  prayer.  *  When  in  his  nineteenth 
^  year’,  says  his  sister,  *  my  dear  brother  used  to  speak  (on  reli- 
‘  gious  topics)  at  a  friend’s  nouse  in  the  village,  when  be  came  to 

*  see  us.  I  recollect  a  neighbour  of  ours,  a  good  woman,  the 
^  first  Monday  morning  after  he  had  spoken  before  a  few  friends, 

^  came  in  to  congratulate  my  mother  on  the  occasion ;  when  with 

*  some  surprise  my  mother  said:  What!  do  you  think  he  will 
‘  be  a  preacher?”  “  Yes”,  our  friend  replied,  “  and  a  great  one 
‘  too,  if  he  lives”.  My  father  felt  a  great  desire  to  hear  him,  if 
^  he  could  go  undiscovered.  In  this,  he  was  afterwards  gratified, 

‘  though  unknown  to  my  brother  or  any  one  at  the  time.  We 
‘  could  tell  he  was  gratified,  although  he  never  discovered  any 
^  thing  to  us  like  praise.  In  a  few  years,  I  hope,  God  gave  him 

*  the  desire  of  his  heart,  in  bringing  his  two  sisters  to  see  a 

*  beauty  in  religion.  Then  we  were  dear  indeed  to  each  other.’ 

In  17B3,  Mr.  Carey  united  himself  to  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Olney,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sutdiff.  By 
this  church,  agreeably  to  the  practice  which  then  obtained  among 
that  denomination,  he  was,  in  17B5,  called  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  In  the  following  year,  he  removed  to  Moulton,  a 
village  four  miles  from  Noruiampton;  and  he  was  ordained  pastor 
over  the  infant  Baptist  Society  in  that  village  in  1787«  Even 
there,  his  whole  income  being  much  below  £20  a  year,  he  taught 
a  village  school  for  his  support  In  July  17B9,  he  removed  to 
Leicester,  and  in  May  1791)  ordained  to  the  pastord  charge 
of  the  Baptist  church  meeting  in  Harvey  lane,  over  which  the 
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late  llol)crt  Hall  aftem-ards  presided  for  so  many  years.  Here  Ids 
ministry  was  so  successful,  that  the  nuinl)er  of  inemhers  in  the 
church  was  doubled  durinf^  tlie  short  time  he  was  their  pastor.  He 
introduced  amonjx  them  the  practice,  first  ado])ted  by  some  minis¬ 
ters  at  Nottinj^ham,  upon  ^ir.  SutcliH*'s  suggestion,  in  I7IIK  ^^f 
s|K*nding  an  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Monday  in  every 
month,  in  social  prayer  for  the  revival  of  religion  and  the  success 
of  the  (fOsjH‘I,  which  has  .since  l)ecome  so  general;  and  these 
meetings  powerfully  contributed  to  cherish  the  fine  spirit  which 
they  discovered,  when  he  announced  his  resolution  to  dedicate 
him.self  to  the  work  of  evangelising  the  heathen.  ‘  No/  said 
they,  ‘  voii  shall  not  ^''o, — we  will  ficad  you :  wo  have  long 
‘  Ik-tu  calling  u])on  (lod,  and  he  now  calls  upon  us  to  make. the 


‘  first  sacrifice'. 

'File  circumstances  which  decided  him  upon  going  out  to 
India,  are  thus  stated  in  an  article  already  referred  to. 


*  About  the  year  171*3,  ii  gentleman  of  tlie  name  of  Thomas,  wlio 
liad  vi^>ite^l  Hengal,  ami  there  seen  the  wretched  superstition  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  IlindiKis,  and  the  destructive  iiilhience  <»f  their  .san¬ 
guinary,  sensual,  ami  monstrous  suptTstitions  on  their  religi»ms  feel¬ 
ings,  morals,  and  liappiness,  being  himself  stnmgly  impressed  with 
the  vast  importance  of  introducing  the  religion  of  IJritaiii  into  the 
extensive  and  populous  regions  subjugated  by  her  arms  and  ruled  by 
her  governors,  greatly  strengthened  by  bis  conversation  the  desire 
which  haiV  lH*en  for  some  time  growing  in  Dr.  C'arey’s  mind,  to  .see  a 
strenuous  elfort  made  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  lieathen 
world.  In  consequence.  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Thomas  communicated 
with  Andrew  Fuller,  Dr.  h’ylaml,  and  other  leading  members  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  on  the  subject  ;  and  after  much  discussion  a 
s4K'iety  was  established  for  that  purpose,  which  commenced  its  labours 
with  betw»*en  i’13  and  Cl  I  as  the  whole  amount  of  its  disposable 
funds!  With  no  better  pecuniary  pri»spects  than  the.se,  but  with  a 
firm  and  unlnMiding  faith,  and  a  determinatiou  m»t  t(»  be  deterred  by 
difliculti(‘s.  Dr.  C’arey  agreetl  to  go  4»ut  to  India,  and  there  to  suj)port 
hims^df  as  far  as  possible  by  Ids  imn  exertions,  whilst  he  qualified 
liimself  for  his  missionary  duties, 

*  The  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted  England  were  singular 
and  interesting.  Fnun  the  first,  his  wife  had  refused  t4>  embark  in 
what  aiqH'ariHl  so  luqieless  an  undertaking  ;  and  after  every  entreaty 
had  failed  to  change  Ijer  determination.  Dr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Thomas 
(who  went  «mt  with  him)  were  compelled  to  .sail  without  her.  After 
they  had  pnKved<‘d  a  short  di.stancc  on  their  voyage,  the  captain  of  the 
East  Indiaman  by  which  they  had  taken  their  passage,  came  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  and  told  him  that  he  had  received  an  anonymous  letter,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  there  was  a  pers<m  on  Imard  wlio  was  ])roceeding  to 
India  without  a  license  from  the  Company.  As  the  regulations  of  the 
East  India  Company,  in  reference  to  ]K'rsons  going  out  to  India,  were 
at  that  time  singularly  rigid,  and  it  was  well  known  that  the  di- 
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rectors  were  peculiarly  averse  to  any  attempts  of  a  missionary  cha¬ 
racter,  tlie  captain  aiUletl,  that  he  was  siitistied  this  letter  must  refer 
t(»  Mr.  Thomas,  This  surmise  afterwards  proved  to  have  Uvii 
unfounded  ;  but  as  the  captain  seenuHl  t«>  Ih*  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
apprehensiiUi  of  the  consequences  to  himself,  if  Mr.  Thomas  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  en^igement  into  w'hich  he  and  the  captain  hud  mutually 
entered,  he  w'as,  at  lenj^tb,  induced  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
captain,  and  he  and  ^Ir.  Carey  were  put  on  shore,  the  vessel  immedi¬ 
ately  proceedinj;  on  its  voyage.  This  event  was,  at  the  moment,  a 
severe  disappointment :  but  having  learnt  that  a  Danish  vessid  w’us  to 
leave  Deal  for  Calcutta  in  tw'(»  days,  they  took  courage,  determining 
to  avail  themselves  of  that  interval,  short  as  it  was,  to  revisit  M  rs. 
Carey,  and  ag;iin  urge  their  plea  in  favour  of  her  accompanying  them. 
A  dithculty  occurred  in  the  w'ant  of  funds  for  the  iiicreastnl  cliarge  of 
a  passage  by  the  ship  in  question,  and  of  the  ex|>«*iisi*s  of  travelling, 
which  they  were  thus  unexpectedly  ex|>osed  to.  This  dithculty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  surmounted  by  Dr.  Hippoii,  who  still  survives,  having 
])n»mptly  lent  them  .CKMt  which  he  had  on  hand  ;  ami  by  the  late 
.Mr.  Abraham  IbM>th  borrowing  for  tlieir  use,  a  like  sum  from  his 
friends.  Thus  furnished,  they  hasted  down  to  Mrs.  Carey,  having 
barely  time  t(»  accomplish  this  object.  To  their  great  grief,  however, 
she  ag;iin  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  their  entreaties,  and  they,  w  ith 
heavy  hearts,  t«H»k,  as  they  thought,  a  last  farewell,  and  left  her. 
W  hen  they  had  proceeded  two  miles  from  the  house,  ^Ir.  Thomas  in¬ 
sisted  that  they  should  turn  back  and  make  one  more  attempt.  Mr, 
('arey  objected,  entreating  his  companion  to  spare  his  fi'elings,  and  not 
to  allow  them  to  be  further  harrow’ed  by  perseverance  in  a  hopeless 
etlbrt.  Mr.  Thomas  seemed,  however,  so  resolutely  bent  on  his  re¬ 
newed  effort,  that  at  length  they  did  turn  back  ;  again  used  every 
argument  that  could  suggest  itself,  but  apparently  w'ith  as  little 
success  as  before,  till  at  length,  moved  by  lier  husband's  tears  and 
entreaties,  Mrs.  C.,  turning  to  her  sister,  who  st<M)d  by,  said  that  if 
her  sister  w'ould  accompany  her,  but  not  else,  she  would  consent  t<»  go. 
The  sister  was  then  a|)pealed  to,  and  at  Icnglli,  tlnnigh  apparently 
with  great  reluctance,  they  both  yielded.  Not  a  nn.inent  was  now  to 
be  lost.  The  wife,  the  sister,  /our  children,  and  as  much  of  their 
clothes  and  furniture  as  W'as  indispensable  for  the  voyage,  were  hurried 
off  to  J)eal.  On  their  arrival  there,  the  vessel  was  descried  under 
sail,  with  scarcely  the  possibility  of  their  overtaking  her.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  made,  and  by  dint  of  persevering  labour,  the/ appnrached 
the  ship,  on  which  the  captain  backed  his  sails,  and  received  them  all 
safe  on  board,  conveying  them,  at  length,  to  their  destination. 

*  On  their  arrival  in  India,  Dr.  C'arey  and  Mr.  Thomas  immediately 
proceeded  to  act  upon  the  intention  they  had  avowed  on  quitting  their 
own  shores,  of  receiving  no  further  pecuniary  aid  from  the  friends  of 
the  mission  than  might  be  necessary  for  their  existence.  In  jmr- 
snance  of  this  determination,  therefore,  they  Inith  engaged  themHcdves 
in  a  secular  employment,  w’hich  enabled  them,  by  constant  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  to  l>ecome  familiar  with  their  vernacMilar  language. 
Although  Mr.  Carey,  who  had  obtained  the  suj>erintendence  of  an 
indigo  factory,  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  was  thiis  far 
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roniovfil  fmm  the  ohscrviilioii  of  the  rtilin^  authorities  in  (’alciitta, 
his  frequent  conversations  with  the  natives  on  the  suhjwt  <»f  religion 
were  soon  re|M>rteil  there  :  he  was  immediately  culled  to  account,  and, 
on  his  admitting  that  his  design  was  to  evanj^elize  the  heathen,  he  was 
told  that  the  resitlence  of  Missionarii*s  in  India,  of  any  denominati<in, 
would  in>t  Ih*  tolerated  ;  and  that  he  must  forthwith  re-emliark  for 
Kurland.  This  cruel  aud  impolitic  pn»cee<ling  dnwe  Mr.  Carey  to 
seek  refuse  in  the  Danish  settlement  of  St»ram|>ore,  ahoiit  13  miles 
from  Calcutta,  where  he  was  joined,  in  Januarv  liy  Ward, 

Marshman,  and  others  ;  all  of  whom,  except  Dr.  ^larshman  and  his 
Mui,  who  joined  his  exertimis  to  their’s  souki  years  afterwards,  have  en- 
tereil  into  their  rest.’ 

\Vc  gather  some  further  particulars  from  Mr.  Anderson. 

*  Carey  had  Ikhmi  on  hisird  of  an  Kiiglish  vessel,  in  which  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  have  pme  to  India,  hut  was  prevented.  Had  he  then  thus 
pnK'eeiled,  such  was  the  feeling  at  the  time,  that  it  is  nn»re  than  pro- 
ludde  he  would  have  Ihcu  immediately  »^ent  Inane  again.  Hut  provi¬ 
dence*  providing  a  more  secure  passage  f(i)r  him  tai  Ixsird  of  the  Prin- 
i*t*ss  Maria,  a  l)auish  Hast  Indiaman,  he  first  to(»k  up  his  abode  at 
Handell,  an  old  l\»rtuguese  town,  in  the  province  of  Heng:d.  I  le 
afterwards  renu»ved  to  IVludnahatty,  between  iNlahla  and  Dinagejmre, 
till  in  the  close  of  1733*  one  of  those  trivial  incidents,  as  tliey  arc 
railed,  tlnaigh  actually  links  in  the  chain  of  providence,  fixed  him 
thiwn,  with  his  brethren  AMarshmun  and  W  ard,  at  Serampore.  This 
small  Danish  settlement  of  about  six  square  miles,  Iuls  proved  the 
“  little  siinctuary,”  where  he  and  his  brethren  have  been  j)reserved, 
umiilst  all  the  “  times  that  have  passed  over  them,  and  over”  India, 
’fhere  settling  down  here  has  been  ascribed,  in  part,  to  s(»  trivial  an 
incident  as  the  substitution  by  the  com{H>sitor,  of  one  letter  for  another, 
a  />  instead  (d'  a  h  !  and  the  omission  of  a  /,  whether  by  design  or  in- 
ailvertently.  C]>on  Marshman  and  W’ard,  <5xc.,  landing,  “  (roveni- 
meiit,”  says  Dr.  (^irey,  “  refusi-d  to  permit  the  (American)  raptain  to 
trade,  uidess  he  pnaluctMl  the  ])assengers  at  the  police  <iflice,  (who  had, 
either  by  the  mistake  of  the  printer  <»r  by  design,  lR*en  pul)lished  in 
the  newspa|HT  as  fmpi.\t  [^instead  of  baptist]  missionaries)  to  enter 
into  an  agnvmcnt  to  return  to  Kurope,  or  get  the  companv’s  Irave  to 
reside  in  the  country.  1  wrote  Ut  some  gentlemen  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  to  interest  themselves  in  the  business,  which  they  very  kindly  did, 
but  ill  vain.  Fhe  re|R>rt  of  papist  missionarii*s  made  government  fear 
that  they  were  French  emissaries,  as  I  heard  this  wt^ek.  A  standing  rule 
of  government  was  therefore  enforced  in  this  instance,  to  t»ur  grrat  dis¬ 
tress  at  that  time, — though  })erhaps  it  may  eventually  turn  out  for  the 
furtheranci*  of  the  (fi>s|K‘l.”  Of  courst*.  on  proper  explanation,  all  ftnir 
dietl  away,  though  this  trivial  affair  explainetl  the  iuqH>rtauce  of  a  se¬ 
cure  alMnle,  and  Danish  grouiul  being  chosen,  there  they  were  to  live, 
till  their  residence  became  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  Hritish  go- 
vernincnt  as  that  of  any  men  in  India.’ 

All  inicrcfctiug  rcconl  of  Mr.  (’arty's  fctlingh  and  unshaken 
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!;iith  soon  after  reaching  the  scene  of  his  future  lafwurs,  is  ]>rc- 
served  in  a  letter  dated  in  the  spring  of  1794',  when  he  was,  as 
yet,  all  alone  in  the  mission. 

‘  When  1  first  left  England,*  he  writes,  *  my  hope  of  the  conver¬ 
sion  <»f  the  heathen  was  very  stnmg ;  hut  among  so  many  oftslnclrx  it 
would  utterly  <lie  away  unless  upheld  by  (hnl ;  having  nothing  to  che¬ 
rish  it,  hut  many  things  to  (»hstruct  it  for  now  a  year  and  nineteen 
days,  which  is  the  s])acc  since  I  left  my  dear  charge  at  Leic«»ster. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  had  hurrying  up  and  down — a  five  months* 
im|)risonment  with  worldly  men  on  iMKird  the  shiji — five  months  8|Hmt 
in  learning  the  language,  my  Mismshi  not  understanding  English 
sufficiently  to  interpret  my  preaching — my  colleague  separattsl  from 
me — long  delays  respecting  my  exj)ecte<l  sc'ttlement — few  opportu¬ 
nities  f(»r  social  worship — no  w<mk1s  to  retire  to,  like  Hrainerd,  tor  fear 
of  tigers  ;  not  fi*wer  than  twenty  men  in  the  department  of  Dayhutta, 
where  I  am,  having  been  carried  away  by  them  from  the  salt-w<»rks 
this  season — no  earthly  thing  to  depend  on.  Well,  I  have  (hhI,  and 
his  word  is  sure  ;  and  though  the  su|H‘rstitions  of  the  heathens  were 
a  million  times  more  deeply  rooted,  and  the  examples  of  l'4urop<MUis  a 
million  times  worse  than  they  are  — if  I  were  desert<*d  }»v  all,  and  |)er- 
seiMited  by  all,  yet  mv  ho|>e  fixetl  on  that  sure  word  will  rise  8U|)enor 
to  all  obstructions,  and  triumph  over  all  trials  ;  (tod's  cause*  will  tri* 
umph,  and  I  shall  come  out  of  all  trials  as  gold  purified  in  the  fire.' 

Upon  bis  arrival  in  India,  the  first  language  to  which  Mr. 
(hirey  turned  his  attention  was,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  among  whom  he  lived  and  died.  Hut  he  soon  perceived  that 
the  Sanskrit  was  the  grand  root  of  oriental  literature,  the  key  to 
id  I  its  treasures  ;  and  by  the  year  179fi,  he  had  In^gun  to  study 
lM)th  that  language  and  the  Uindoostanec.  In  Jan.  UMK),  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Serampore,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  ap|M)inted 
professor  in  the  new  (Jovemment  College  of  Fort  William.  Early 
in  the  s.'ime  year,  the  Hengalee  New  Testament  was  finished  at 
the  Mission  Fress.  This  translation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
into  the  vernacular  tongue  of  at  least  twenty-five  millions,  had 
been  commenced  by  Mr.  (*arey  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1794; 
Mr.  Thomas  having,  however,  previously  accomplished  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  part  of  the  New  Testament.  Hy  the  close  of  179f>, 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed  for  revi¬ 
sion.  In  July  1H(K),  the  (¥OS|>cl  hy  Matthew  began  to  he  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  natives.  At  length,  after  l)eing  nine  months 
in  the  press,  tlie  first  edition  of  the  Hengalee  New  Testament, 
(dvo,  yOO  pages)  consisting  of  :?000  copies,  was  issued  on  the 
7th  of  Feh.  IHOl.  This  was  followed,  in  ld02,  by  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  in  the  same  language,  and  in  hy  the  Psalms  and 

other  portions  of  the  old  Testament.  A  small  impression  of  the 
(lospel  of  Matthew  in  Mahratta,  was  issued  in  IH()5;  and  a  se- 
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c<)iul  edition  of  the  Hcnj^alee  New 'Test anient  in  IHOCi.  In 
the  New  Testament  in  Orissa,  and  in  Sanskrit,  were  eoinplettHl  at 
press  ;  and  some  portions  of  the  Old  'restament  in  ( )rissa  had 
lK*en  issued.  Insides  an  edition  of  tlie  Mahratta  New  "I'estament, 
of  the  Ilindosianee  New  'I'estament,  and  tlie  Four  Oospels  in 
Persian,  when,  on  tlie  11th  of  March  1812,  the  printinjx  office 
was  destroyed  hy  fire ! 

'Pile  circumstances  which  so  greatly  facilitated  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  into  the  cognate  dialects,  after  ^Ir.  Carey  had 
Kurmounteil  the  first  difficulties  of  aetjuiring  the  vernacular  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  sacred  tongue  of  India,  have  lK*en  fully  explained 
in  our  defence  of  the  'IVanslations  against  the  base  and  ignorant 
ealumnies  of  Duliois.  'The  assembling  of  so  many  learned 
])undits  from  all  ])arts  of  India  in  the  College  of  Tort  AVilliam, 
threw  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Carey  a  living  polyglot  a])])aratus 
such  as  he  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained ;  and  the  over¬ 
ruling  hand  of  Divine  Providence  was  strikingly  manifested  in 
the  whole  business.  Hut  how  extraordinary  must  have  lH*en  the 
energy  of  the  mind  which  could  grasp  so  vast  a  plan,  and  direct 
the  movements  of  the  suliordinate  instruments  em])loyed  in  this 
great  work,  u]»on  which  his  soul  was  bent !  Of  Dr.  (’arey’s  in¬ 
defatigable  industry, — an  industry  the  more  extraordinar\’  under 
the  relaxing  effects  of  a  burning  climate,  the  descrijition  of  a  single 
day  aliords  a  striking  specimen.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  dated  .Tunc 
180(),  and  is  given  as  an  apology  for  not  writing  more  frequently. 
At  this  time,  he  sjH*nt  three  days  of  every  week  at  Calcutta,  and 
the  following  describes  one  of  his  Calcutta  days. 

‘  1  am  extremely  loth  to  let  this  opportunity  l)ass  without  dropping 
a  line,  and  yet  scarcely  can  find  time  to  write  to  any  one.  I  give  you 
a  short  view  my  eug.igemeiits  hir  tlie  present  day,  which  is  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  spending  one-half  of  the  week.  1  nise  this  morning  at  a 
quarter  before  six,  n‘ad  a  chajiter  in  the  Hebrew  Hible,  qnd  sjient 
tlie  time  till  seven  in  private  addresses  to  (lod,  and  then  attemleJ 
family  prayer  with  the  servants  in  Bengalee.  While  tea  was  getting 
reuily,  I  read  a  little  in  Persian  with  a  !M<H)nshi,  who  was  waiting 
w  hen  I  left  my  beil-rixnn  ;  read  also  !>efore  breakfast  a  p(»rtion  of  the 
Scripture  in  I  lindtHisthamv.  The  moment  breakfast  was  over,  sat 
down  to  the  translation  of  the  Hamayriua  from  Sungskrit,  with  a 
])uiidit,  who  was  also  waiting,  and  continued  this  translation  till  ten 
o’clock,  at  which  hour  I  went  to  C’ollege,  and  attended  the  duties 
there  till  In'twcHMi  <»ne  and  two  o’cloek.  When  I  returned  home,  I 
examined  a  pns»f-shei*t  of  the  Bengalee  translation  of  .leremiah,  which 
tm>k  till  dinner-time.  1  always,  when  down  in  I’alcntta,  dine  at 
Mr.  Holt’s,  whieh  is  near.  After  dinner,  translated,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  chief  Pundit  of  the  (’ollege,  the  greatest  jiart  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Matthew'  into  Sungskrit.  This  employed  me  till 
six  ochn'k.  After  six,  sat  down  with  a  Telinga  Pundit,  (who  is 
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tr.uislatinp  from  the  Sunjr^krit  into  the  lan^iuge  of  his  countr)',)  to 
learn  that  lanj^naj^e.  At  8t»vcn  I  lK*jjnn  tt>  collect  a  few  previous 
thon;j[hts  into  the  form  of  a  sermon,  and  preached  in  Kn^lish  at  half¬ 
past  seven.  About  fi»rty  |>erson8  ])resent,  and  umon^  them  one  of  the 
ruisiie  .ludires  of  the  Sudder  Dewany  Adawlut.  After  sermon  1  tjt)t 
a  suhscription  from  him  of  r»(H)  rnjMH's,  lO.r.)  towards  erecting; 

<mr  new  j)lace  of  worshij) ;  he  is  an  exceedingly  friendly  man.  Preach- 
iiij;  was  over  ami  the  congrej^iition  j^one  by  nine  o’clock.  I  then  sat 
d»>wn  and  translated  the  eleventh  of  Kr.ekiel  into  llenpiliH*,  and  this 
lasted  till  near  eleven,  and  now  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you.  After 
this  1  conclude  the  eveninjj  by  reading  a  chapter  in  the  (ireek  Tes¬ 
tament,  commendiug  myself  to  (iml.  I  have  never  more  time  in  a 
(lav  than  this,  thoimh  the  exercises  vary.  This  is  Thursday  ;  to- 
morrow  evening  1  return  to  Seram]>ore.  We  have  then  a  conference 
with  our  Native  brethren  :  after  which  Brother  Marshmau  and  I  re¬ 
vise  the  Bamay/nu/  till  eleven.  At  six  the  next  morning  we  l)i‘gin 
again  till  eight.  .After  breakfast  and  family  prayer — revis'd  of  proof- 
slieets  and  transhitimis,  and  jweparing  for  Sabbath.  After  tea,  fa¬ 
mily  eonsultatious,  and  the  temporal  cimcerns  of  the  mission  till  near 
midnight.  Lord’s  day,  exercises  are  various.  ^londay — the  Ha- 
may //uri  till  breakfast.  After  which,  proof-sheets  and  translations  till 
tea-time.  After  this  a  lecture  on  some  science  till  nine.  Tuesday  at 
."ix,  the  Hamaywim.  At  seven,  social  pniyer-meeting  for  the  success 
(»f  the  gospel  in  Ilindoosthan.  After  breakfast  the  same  course  as  on 
Abuiday,  till  four.  Then  to  Calcutta.  Thus  at  present  I  spend  my 
time.’ 

From  bis  early  youth,  Dr.  Carey  diseovered  a  fondness  for 
botanical  studies;  and  in  bis  rural  walks  with  bis  younger  sister, 
be  would  often  point  out  to  her  with  vivid  delight  the  l)eauty 
exhibited  in  the  ])benoinena  of  vegetation.  This  admiration  for 
nature  aecompanied  him  to  the  East;  and  bis  delight  in  the 
works  of  (iod  has  been  considered  as  conducing  in  no  small  degree 
lH)tb  to  bis  health,  and  to  that  line  flow  of  spirits  for  which  he 
was  distinguished. 

‘  Rising  iR'fore  five  in  the  morning,  he  rode  out  for  an  hour,  and 
after  this  was  to  be  found  'among  his  trees  and  jdants.  In  process  of 
time  his  garden  becjime  perhaps  the  first  private  garden  Indonging  to 
any  Furoj)ean  in  India:  and  when  Dr.  Roxburgh  retired  to  this  city, 
where  he  died,  he  said  that  (lovernmeiit  C(»uld  be  at  n<»  loss  in  the 
meanwhile  by  committing  the  keys  of  the  (lovernment  Hotanic  Gar¬ 
dens  to  Dr.  Carey.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  the  publication  of 
the  Ilorius  liengnlensis,  or  catalogue  of  the  plants  growing  in  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company’s  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta,  which, 
h(^  ])riuted  at  Seramporc  in  lfll2.  The  manuscrints  of  Roxburgh 
were  also  in  part  committed  to  his  care,  which  he  edited  ;  The  Flora 
Indicn,  first  in  two  volumes,  in  1821 — 24;  and  again  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes,  from  the  Seramporc  press,  in  18,32.  I  shall  only  add  here, 
that  in  the  Imtany  of  India,  two  trees  and  an  herb  bear  liis  name— 
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the  ('arcya  nrtHtrea^ — .xpherica^ — and  hcrhncva.  The  first  of  these* 
the  Saul  tree,  is  one  of  the  wimnIs  of  which  Indian  ships  are  built*  and 
it  was  piven  bv  Dr.  Hoxlmrph  as  a  token  of  his  respect,  so  lonp  apo 
as  the  year  Drawinps  of  the  Cnrvya  nrfmrrn  and  the  Carvya 

hrrhavcii  may  l>e  Si*en  in  Hoxburph’s  fasciculus  of  the  plants  of  (Co¬ 
romandel. 

'I'he  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India  owes  its  oripin 
to  Dr.  (’arev,  the  pros|H‘ctus  he  ])ublished*  dated  “  *Missioii-House, 
S<*ninna>re,  ITith  April,  11120,’*  bciiip  the  cause  of  its  formation. 

W  hat  is  rather  sinpular,  when  the  first  nu*etinp  was  cidled,  no  one 
appeared  save  Dr.  ISIarshmaii  and  another  pentleman  ;  but  nothinp 
daunted,  they  consi<lered  tlie  s<K'iety  as  formed,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
temlaT,  1021,  and  calliiip  another  meetiiip  on  the  21st  of  the  follow- 
inp  month,  the  plan  was  s«mui  patronized  l)y  the  IMaripiis  and  INIar- 
ehioness  of  Ilastinps.  Of  this  institution,  of  which  Dr.  (’arey  was 
for  some  time  the  secretary,  the  (iovernor-(ieneral  is  now  the  patron, 
and  in  1H.‘10,  20,000  rujuvs,  say  alMUit  1*2,0(K)  was  voted  by  (go¬ 
vernment  to  be  la'stowed  in  ])remiums  for  the  most  successful  cid- 
tivation  of  supar  and  toliacco,  silk  and  cotton. 

Nor  was  it  to  the  vepetable  world  only  that  he  directed  his  leisure 
moments,  if  leisure  ho  ever  knew  ;  thouph  he  but  seldom  referred  to 
these  subjects  when  writinp  to  his  Christian  corresjamdents.  Now 
and  then,  however,  he  would  plance  at  them,  and  in  the  present  in¬ 
stinct*,  you  will  observe  the  reason.  I  have  for  a  lonp  time,*'  says 
he  tt»  Dr.  Hyland,  so  lonp  npo  as  Dili,  “  been  describinp  the  birds  of 
Asia,  and  have  already  accomplished  almost  one  half  of  them,  and 
some  of  the  (piadrupeds,  and  a  few  of  the  insects  I  shall,  perhaps, 
publish  them  in  a  series  of  pa])ers  in  the  .Asiatic  Researches,  but  have 
imt  yet  determined.  1  have  but  little  time  to  sjiare  for  these  jmr- 
suits,  for  which  I  have  a  stronp  natural  inclination  ;  but  1  also  find  it 
very  ex|H*nsive,  ns  nothinp  can  be  done  without  laniks  and  animals,  as 
well  as  correspondents  in  ditferent  countries.  'I'hese,  I  have  in  a 
poiKl  measure,  but  yet  the  work  poes  on  very  slowly.  I  notice  this, 
WemKM*  you  mention  a  wish  that  our  brethren  mipht  know  something 
of  natural  history  and  geography.  I  certainly  wish  so  too,  and  to 
shew  that  1  do,  I  make  this  attempt  to  fill  up  this  department. 

‘  In  a  few  words,  besides  his  valuable  lectures  on  divinity,  lectures 
on  astronomy  and  geography,  as  well  as  natural  liistory,  and  in  Ben¬ 
galee  as  well  as  English,  were  deliycred  by  him  for  many  years.* 

])p.  27 — 20- 

lUit  his  aptitude  for  acquiring  languages  was  Dr.  Carey’s  most 
wondeH'ul  natural  endowment.  Before  he  left  this  country  for 
India,  he  liad  contrived,  amid  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  tlic 
constant  engagements  of  his  school  and  pastoral  office,  to  make  him¬ 
self  sufTicicntly  master  of  ai.v  languages,  liesideshis  native  tongue, 
to  read  the  Bible  in  each;  viz,  Latin,  (ireek,  Hebrew,  French, 
Itidian,  and  Dutch.  His  knowledge  of  the  last  language  was 
acquired,  without  the  intervention  of  one  elementary  book,  through 
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sonic  Dutch  quarto  obtained  from  an  old  woman.  In  Deccmlier, 
IHll,  we  lind  liiin  writinj^  to  his  friends  Fuller,  Sutcliff,  and 
Hyland,  in  the  followinj^  terms. 

*  “  1  have  of  late  been  much  impresseil  with  the  vast  iiiqiortuiicc  of 
layin;.Z  a  foumlatioii  for  Hihlical  criticism  in  the  Kuvst,  hy  preparing 
grammars  of  the  dilferent  languages  in  which  we  have  translated,  or 
may  translate,  the  Bible.  Witlnmt  some  such  step,  they  W’ho  ftdlow 
os  will  have  to  wade  through  the  siime  labour  that  1  have,  in  order  to 
stand  nearly  on  the  same  ground  that  1  now  stand  upon.  If,  however, 
elementary  hooks  are  pr<»vided,  the  labour  will  be  greatly  contracted, 
aiul  a  pi‘rsc»ii  .will  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  acijuire  that  which  has 
cost  me  years  of  study  and  toil. 

‘  “  The  necessity  which  lies  upon  me  of  acquiring  so  many  languages, 
obliges  me  to  study  and  write  out  the  grammar  of  each  of  them,  and 
to  attend  closely  to  their  irregularities  and  peculiarities.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  already  published  grammars  t>f  three  i»f  them,  namely',  the 
SuN^j.skriiy  the  Hcn^alce,  and  Mahratla,  To  these  I  have  resolved 
t(»  add  grammars  of  the  TtTui^ny  Kurnatay  Orissny  PunjahcCy  Kash- 
mirray  (hijurateCy  Xepafese  and  Assam  languages.  Two  of  these  are 
now  in  the  j)ress,  and  I  hope  to  have  two  or  three  more  of  them  out  by 
the  end  of  next  year. 

‘  “  'I’his  may  not  only  be  useful  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  but  may 
serve  to  furnish  an  answer  to  a  question  which  lias  Imh'ii  more  than 
tince  repeated,  ‘  How  can  these  men  translate  into  so  great  a  numl)er  of 
languages?*  Few  people  know  what  may  be  done  till  they  /ry,  and 
persevere  in  what  they  undertake. 

‘  “  I  am  now  ])rintiiig  a  Dictiemary  of  the  Bengalee,  which  will  lx? 
j»retty  large,  fi»r  I  have  got  to  j)age  quarto,  and  am  not  nimr 
through  the  first  letter.  That  letter,  however,  begins  more  words  than 
any  two  others. 

‘  **  To  secure  the  gradual  perfection  of  the  translations,  I  have  also, 
in  my  mind,  and,  indeed,  have  bi‘en  long  collecting  materials  for  An 
I  niversal  Dictionary  of  the  Oriental  Lan^uagesy  derived  frmn  the 
Sungskrit.  I  mean  to  take  the  Sungskrit,  of  course,  for  the  ground¬ 
work,  and  to  give  the  different  acceptations  of  every  word,  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  their  application  in  the  manner  of  .Fohnson,  and  then  give 
the  synonyms  in  the  different  languages  derived  from  the  Sungskrit, 
with  the  llebrcw  and  (ireek  terms  answering  thereto  ;  always  putting 
the  word  derived  from  the  Sungskrit  term  first,  and  then  those  tlerived 
from  other  sources.  I  intend  always  to  give  the  etyimdogy  of  the 
Sungskrit  term,  so  that  that  of  the  terms  deduced  from  it  in  the  cog¬ 
nate  languages  will  be  evident. 

‘  “  This  work  will  be  great,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  I  shall  live 
to  complete  it ;  but  I  mean  to  begin  to  arrange  the  materials,  which  I 
have  lH‘en  some  years  collecting  for  this  purpose,  as  s<K>n  as  my  JJeii- 
galee  dictionary  is  finished.  Should  I  live  to  accomplish  this,  and  the 
translations  of  Scripture  in  hand,  I  think  I  can  then  say,  ‘  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.*  ”  '  pp.  B2,  Ii3. 

I'or  a  complete  list  of  Dr.  Carey's  literary  laltours  and  of  the 
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publications  issued  from  the  Serainpore  Press,  wc  must  refer  tlie 
reader  to  pp.  — 44-,  and  57 — 61,  of  the  highly  interesting 
memoir  noticed  at  the  head  of  tins  article.  'I'he  entire  Scriptures 
have  In'cn  printed  in  .‘‘ix  of  the  languages  cd’  India,  besides  that 
stupendous  work  of  ('arey's  beloved  and  inseparable  coin]ianion  in 
lalxmr.  Dr.  .Mar«»hinan,  the  ('hinese  llihle;  the  New  'I'estainent 
has  been  ])rinted  in  twenty-three  languages,  and  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  in  ten  others.  In  few  words,  ‘  (iod  most  graciously 
‘  prolonged  tlie  years  of  his  servant,  till  he  lived  to  see  more  than 
‘  213,000  volumes  of  the  divine  word,  in  forty  ditferent  languages, 
‘  Issue  from  tlie  Seram])ore  ])ress.’ 

There  are  .some  other  traits  in  the  character  of  tliis  admirable 
man,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson  which  must  not  be  ])asscd 
over.  S|>eaking  of  his  ‘enlarged  humanity,’  Mr.  A.  remarks, 
that  ‘  long  familiarity  with  the  miseries  of  Ilindooism  has  hardened 
‘  by  degrees  the  heart  of  many  a  hairopean  in  his  day  ;  they  never 
‘  could  the  heart  of  (\irey.’ 

‘  Ilis  exertions  un(juostional>ly  tirst  led  to  the  j)revention  of  infan¬ 
ticide,  and  that  of  persons  devoting  themselves  to  death  at  .*saugiir 
island  in  the  month  of  the  IltNighly  ;  and  though  the  immol.ition  of 
widows  on  the  funeral  pile  went  on,  it  was  through  his  influence  that 
the  3Iarcjuis  of  W  ellesley  left  a  minute,  on  his  retiring  fnmi  the 
Indian  government,  declaring  his  conviction  that  SutttH?s  wng///,  and 
ought  to  he  aholislial.  The  truth  I  helieve  to  be  this,  that  previously 
to  the  return  of  the  Manpiis  in  1305,  or  thirty  years  ag(».  Dr.  Carey 
submitted  three  memorials  to  government,  the  first  relating  to  the 
exjHisure  of  infants  in  the  northern  parts  of  llengal,  the  others  to 
Saugur  island  anil  the  inliuman  practice  of  Suttee.  Tlie  two  first 
evils  were  sihui  and  very  easily  abolished,  but  of  the  latter,  Carey 
and  his  brethren  never  lost  sight.  In  1317  the  valuable  document, 
draw  n  up  in  examination  of  the  Shastras  of  highest  authority,  to  prove 
that  it  was  decidedly  contrary  to  the  law  of  Mun«H> ;  and  wliich,  after 
In-ing  laid  Ik'fore  51  r.  Harrington,  the  first  judge  of  the  chief  native 
court  of  justice,  was  deposited  for  pre.servation  in  the  li!)rarv  of  Seram- 
j>oie  College,  may  he  adduced  in  priHif.  In  1322  also  a  powerful 
article  agaiuNt  this  dreadful  custom  was  inserted  in  the  cpiarterly 

Friend  of  India,”  which,  after  ahundant  priMifs  and  many  arguments, 
closed  in  these  expressive  words  of  Scripture,  ‘Mf  thou  forbear  to 
deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  thosi*  that  are  ready 
to  1m*  slain  ;  if  thou  s;iy,  lh*hold,  we  knew*  it  not,  doth  not  He  that 
pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  and  He  that  ket*peth  thy  soul,  doth 
not  He  know  it  }  and  slndl  not  He  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  wt.rks.^”  .\fter  this  the  Sunuichar  Dnrpun^  or  Seram imre  llcn- 
pdi*<*  and  Kngll>h  ncws|i.n>er,  lent  all  its  jMiwerful  aid,  till  on  the 
•llh  of  1)  ecemlK'r  1323,  “  the  burning  or  biirNing  alive  of  the  IlindiHi 
widow”  was  declared  by  the  (Joveruor-Ceneral  in  council  to  1h*  illegal j 
a  day  never  to  Im*  forgotten  in  India.  There  have  lH‘en  other  individuals 
who  lent  their  aid  ;  but  surely  if  the  blessing  of  them  that  are  ready 
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to  iM'risli  come  upon  the  heailii  of  any,  then  Carey  and  his  com{uinion8 
imist  come  in  for  their  share. 

‘  1  only  add,  that  in  the  attempt  to  t  slablish  a  teper  hospital  in 
(\ilcutta,  Dr.  C'arey,  it  is  well  known,  ltM»k  an  active  j>art.  The 
Dcnevolent  Institution,  in  the  same  city,  for  the  education  of  the 
inilii;eut  and  neglected  Dortuguese  children,  was  established  by  the 
Senior  Seram  pore  Hrcthren  in  IblH),  and  has  continued  under  their 
management  to  the  present  day.  They  were  the  first  who  commenced 
the  education  of  the  IlimltKi  /rw///e,  and  scIuniIs  for  boys  have  long 
been  formed  at  their  stations  scattered  over  India.'  pp.  dO — 12. 

Disinterestedness  and  Christian  generosity  were  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  character  of  Carey  and  Ids  brethren.  The  total 
amount  of  the  sums  raised  by  their  exertions,  and  consecrated  by 
them  to  their  great  enterjirize,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  ; 
hut  Mr.  Anderson  states,  tliat  since  tlie  year  1H27,  between 
ami  i’llOOO  sterling  have  been  devoted  by  the  Serain- 
p<»re  brethren  to  those  great  undertakings  in  which,  through 
life,  they  have  been  employed.  Dut  we  hasten  to  notice  the  con¬ 
cluding  scene  of  the  life  of  the  venerable  Father  of  the  Mission, 
wliicli  was  extended  till  witldn  two  months  and  a  week  of  his 
seventy* third  year.  (Jod  gave  him  to  see,  in  that  foreigrt  land, 
the  climate  of  which  is  so  trying  to  a  Ikitish  constitution,  not 
only  his  children’s  children,  but  even  the  third  generation  ;  for 
it  is  now  some  years  since  Dr.  Carey  became  a  great-grandfather. 

I’or  rather  more  than  a  month  Indore  Ids  decease.  Dr.  Carey 
liad  been  conHned  to  liis  couch,  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness,  but  with  no  disease  but  a  gradual  decay  of  nature,  lie 
suffered  no  ])ain,  continued  to  slec])  at  night,  and,  being  laid  on 
his  couch,  remained  com])aratively  at  ease  all  the  day, — under¬ 
standing  what  he  heard,  but  unable  to  speak; — his  mind  in  the 
most  ])lacid  and  tranquil  state ; — having  not  a  doubt,  and  as  he 
often  told  his  venerable  colleague,  Dr.  ^larshman,  not  a  wish  left 
unsatisfied.  His  weakness,  however,  gradually  increased,  till  he 
became,  at  last,  almost  unconscious  of  what  was  passing  around 
him. 

‘  The  last  Sabbath  of  Ids  life,’  writes  Dr.  M.  to  .Mr.  Anderson,  '  June 
hth,  1  visited  him  about  noon,  eighteen  hours  IxTore  his  dcceasi*, 
and  found  him  lying  on  his  couch  by  the  side  of  the  table,  in  his 
(lining  nnini  above  stairs,  plactnl  there  for  the  sjike  of  the  uir.  He  was 
scarcely  able  to  articulate,  and  after  a  little  conv'ersati(»n,  I  knelt  d(»wii 
by  the  side  of  his  couch  and  prayed  with  him.  Finding  my  mind  un¬ 
expectedly  drawn  out  to  bless  (nnl  for  his  gocKlness,  in  having  pre¬ 
served  him  and  blessed  him  in  India  for  alxwe  forty  years,  and  made 
him  such  an  instrument  of  gcHnl  to  his  church  ;  and  to  entreat  that  on 
his  iH'iiig  taken  home,  a  double  |>ortion  (»f  his  spirit  might  rest  on  those 
who  remained  l)ehind :  though  unable  t(»  speak,  he  testified  sufficiently 
by  his  countenance  how'  cordially  he  joined  in  this  prayer.  I  then 
iusked  Mrs.  Carey  whether  she  thought  he  could  now  sec  me.  She 
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Kjiid,  yoH,  and  t«»  convinct'  nu*,  s;ud,  “  Mr.  Mursliinaii  wishes  to  know 
xvhotluT  y<»u  now  sn*  him  ?”  IIo  answorod  so  loud  that  I  could  hear 
him,  “  yes,  I  do,”  and  slnsik  me  nmst  cordially  l»y  the  hand.  I  then 
left  him,  and  mv  iither  diities  did  not  permit  me  to  reach  him  apiin 
that  day.  'rhenext  morninj;,  as  I  was  returniiiix  home  before  sun-rise,  1 
met  our  brethren  .Mack  ami  I.eechmanout  on  their  mornini;  ride,  when 
M  ack  t<»hl  me  that  our  beloved  brother  had  Iktu  rather  worse  all  the 
nij'ht,  and  that  he  had  just  left  him  very  ill.  1  immediately  hastened 
home  through  the  C4»lleire,  in  which  he  has  lixed  these  ten  years,  and 
when  I  reached  his  nsnn,  found  that  he  had  just  entered  into  the  jt»y 
of  his  I^ord, — Mrs.  ('arev,  his  seconil  son  .FuIh'Z,  my  son  .lohn,  and 
Mrs.  Mack  beinjx  present.'  p. 

‘  It  is  an  interestinu  fact,’ says  another  of  the  Serampore  brethren, 

*  that  the  very  last  thin*;  in  wliich  our  dear  Doctor  appeared  to  take 
any  interest  was  the  Mission  ;  and  it  must  "ratify  «mr  friends  at  home 
not  a  little  to  know,  that  his  last  thoughts  respecting  it  were  thoughts 
of  gratitude,  thanksgiving  and  j»raise.  It  was  about  the  li'Jd  of  last 
month,  that  we  received  the  delightful  news  of  the  ileep  and  increas¬ 
ing  interest  that  our  friends  at  home  are  taking  in  the  cause  of  (lod 
among  us  in  this  dark  id<»latrous  country.  'I’hc  large  contributions 
that  had  been  made  for  the  cause,  and  ]>articularly  the  noble  offering 
fi»r  (’hirrap<Hnigee  the  many  j>rayers  that  were  continually  ascemling 
ill  our  lK‘half  to  the  (lod  of  missions — and  the  many  cheering  letters 
that  brought  this  information,  were  all  like  cold  water  to  a  thirsty 
Mini.  W’hen  brother  Mack  to<»k  these  letters  and  read  the  most  im- 

IMirtant  of  them  to  the  dear  old  man,  as  he  was  able  to  hear  them, 
lis  heart  reviveil,  his  strength  seemed  to  return  ;  and  the  whole  day 
he  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  (mkI  and  to  his  dear  people,  for  the 
gtMHlness  thus  manifested  to  the  cause  that  he  loved.  I  went  in  to  see 
liim  .shortly  after  Hnjther  Mack  had  left  him,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
how  the  agi'd  s;iint  raised  his  emaciated  hands  to  Heaven,  and  express¬ 
ed  his  delight,  though  he  was  tlien  so  weak  that  we  could  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguish  what  he  wished  to  say— he  could  only  speak  in  the  lowest 
whisper.  This  x\as  the  last  thing  in  which  he  tisik  an  interest.  The 
last  oird  that  vibrated  in  his  heart  was  gratitude  to  (JihI  ami  his  people 
(»n  iH'half  of  the  missitui.  Very  sotui  after  this  his  mind  began  to 
wander.  Hut  this  was  still  upjH'rmost  even  in  his  inc(»herent  thoughts. 
Often  in  his  dt'lirium  he  xxas  anxious  to  get  to  his  desk  that  he  might 
write  a  letter  i»f  thanks  to  his  friends  at  home,  and  jiarticularly  to  that 
friend  who  has  contributed  so  lilnTally  forC’hirra.  In  that  jiart  of  the 
mission  he  always  t«H»k  a  deep  concern.  He  Inire  the  half  of  the  ex- 
|x*nse  of  the  station  himself  to  the  last,  notwithstanding  all  his  losses. 
And  he  liveil  to  siv  it  in  a  very  prosperous  state,  before  he  was  taken 
to  his  gn*at  rewaril.  Imletal  it  was  one  of  the  most  consoling  circum- 
staiuvs  omnected  with  our  dear  l)<»ctor’s  removal,  that  he  has  left  the 
mission  in  a  more  peaa'ful  and  ]irosjH'rous  state  than  he  could  have 
done  at  any  ]>revious  period  of  its  history.  The  little  church  that  he 
at  first  formeil  h;is  branched  out  into  six  and  tfrenty  churches  note  con- 
nectetl  witli  the  mission,  in  which  the  ordinances  of  the  gos|H‘l  are 
regularly  administeriMl !  Often  did  he  exclaim  in  astonished  thank¬ 
fulness,  “  NVhat  has  (mhI  w  rought  !  ”  ’  pp.  oil,  fiih 
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\Vc  arc  ha|>])y  to  loam  that  an  authentic  memoir  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  this  great  and  good  servant  of  Christ,  is  in  prepa¬ 
ration.  In  the  meantime,  this  brief  and  inn>erfeet  outline  will, 
we  hope,  he  acceptable  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Anderson  will  for¬ 
give  t)ur  having  made  such  free  use  of  his  Discourse,  which  wc 
cordially  recommend  to  the  ]H'rusal  of  our  readers ;  the  more  so, 
as  whatever  profits  arise  from  the  sale  will  l)c  devoted  to  the 
]>rinting  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  the  languages  of  India.  Mr. 
Christopher  Anderson  is  already  advantageously  known  to  our 
readers,  both  as  an  able  writer  •  and  as  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
claims  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish  language.  I le  now  comes  for¬ 
ward  as  the  friend  of  India,  and  announces  a  work  on  the  subject  of 
that  vast  empire  and  its  languages  which  we  anticipate  with  interest. 
It  woidd  he  matter  for  melancholy  speculation,  which  of  the  two 
systems  of  fraud  and  error  is  likely  to  1h‘  first  overthrown  by  the 
peaceful  triumph  of  the  (los])el.  Paganism  in  India,  or  Popery 
in  Ireland?  'Phe  most  eflective  instrumentality  in  each  case  is 
the  same, — ‘  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God.’ 
.\nd  in  order  to  render  this  available,  it  is  alike  necessary,  in 
both  cases,  that  the  victims  of  error  and  superstition  should  he 
made  to  hear  and  read  ‘  in  their  own  tongue  in  which  they  were 
‘  lH)rn,'’  the  wonderful  works  and  grace  of  (iod.  How  infinite  the 
debt  of  veneration  and  gratitude  which  unborn  millions  will  owe 
to  the  obscure  Ilaptist  teacher,  whom  (iod  so  wonderfully  raised 
uj)  as  the  instrument  of  giving  the  llihle  to  India  in  her  many 
tongues ! 


Art.  V. —  1.  Four  Years  of  a  Liberal  Government,  8vo.  pp.  40. 
Price  VuL  London,  ld.‘i4. 

2.  Can  the  Tories  become  lie  formers  ?  lly  William  Carjwnter.  8vo. 
pp.  Price  int.  London,  llkl4. 

W’Hl  '.N  our  last  Numl)er  left  the  press,  the  country  was  under 
^  the  administration  of  a  ])rovisional  (’ahinet  virtually  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  single  minister,  and  that  minister  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  Since  then.  Sir  Uohert  Peel  has  obeyed  the  call  of  his 
Majesty,  and  accepted  the  nominal  premiership;  but  the  com- 
])le\ion  which,  after  various  unsuccessful  negotiations  and  sundry 


•  We  owe  manv  apedogies  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  to  our  readers,  for 
liaving  sutrered  his  interesting  volume  on  the  Domestic  Constitution  to 
j)ass  through  one  edition  witliout  receiving  any  notice  from  us.  The 
unintentional  omission  has  arisen  from  accidental  circumstances.  Wc 
shall  Ik*  glad  to  have  the  op|M>rtunity  of  reviewing  it  in  a  second  edition. 
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shiftings  of  place  anion^  its  members,  the  (’abinet  has  assumed, 
renders  it  ]mlpablc,  that  the  ])reMding  spirit  is  that  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  Dictator,  and  pves  to  tlie  lilnTal  and  moderate  professions  of 
Sir  UolKTt  Feel  the  character,  if  not  of  insincerity,  of  utter  fal¬ 
laciousness.  'I'he  a])])t»intment8  are  hap})ily  such  as  preclude 
mistake,  and  render  deeepiion  impossible.  'J'hey  com])rise  the 
foremost  and  must  determined  opponents  of  any  reform  in  the  re* 
presentation,  the  vehement  o})ponent8  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  ])rotesters,  specially  against  ])roviding  for  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  educaliiin  of  the  negroes  ‘  on  liberal  and  comprehensive 
*■  princij>les,'  the  subsidizers  of  Don  Miguel,  the  secret  allies  of 
des])otism  all  over  the  world,  the  supporters  of  Pojjcry  every¬ 
where  but  in  Ireland,  where  I'rotestantism  has  got  possession  of 
the  tithes,  the  patrons  of  Orangeism,  the  sworn  foes  to  all  that 
is  liberal  in  ]M)liey  and  tolerant  in  religion— in  short,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  very  oligjirchy  which  it  was  hoped,  the  passing 
t)f  the  Keforin  Hill  had  for  ever  excluded  from  power.  Such  are 
the  men  who  have  ventured  to  make  one  last  and  desperate  efiort 
to  regain  their  )HTnieious  ascendancy  at  the  risk  of  throwing  the 
wlnde  country  into  confusion.  And  what  is  their  first  act.^  To 
ailvise  the  di^solution  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  they  /iv/ red 
/o  enmunter^  in  the  hoj)e  of  obtaining  by  their  old  arts  of  chicane 
and  corruption,  the  return  of  a  larger  number  of  anti-reformers. 
It  is  understiMul  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  opposed  this  bold,  uncom¬ 
promising  challenge  to  the  pcojde ;  but  if  so,  military  decision 
has  prevailed  over  the  more  cautious  policy  of  the  wily  senator, 
and  the  dissolution  w  ill  be  announced  in  to-nighfs  (lazettc. 

'Fho  return  of  tlic  'I'orics  to  power  under  any  circumstances 
would  have  been  a  calamity  to  the  country ;  but  it  is  aggravated 
by  their  having  disj)laccd  a  liberal  cabinet  on  false  ])retences,  and 
by  the  arts  they  have  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  deceive  and 
defraud  the  people  of  Kngland.  (Conservatives  of  every  abuse 
in  o|)|)osition,  they  .iflect  to  be,  or  ])romisc  to  iH-'cnme,  reformers 
in  power.  Sir  UoIktI  Feel,  in  his  manifesto,  pledges  himself 
to  act  upon  the  s]>irit  of  the  Reform  Rill ;  of  that  very  bill,  to 
which  in  April,  llk'CJ,  he  declared  he  would  never  become  re¬ 
conciled.  The  more  he  considered  it,  the  more  he  was  satisfied, 
he  then  said,  of  its  dangerous  and  mischievous  character.  Against 
this  Rill  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  RobcTt 
Feel  have  recorded  their  protest  in  the  journals  of  the  Lords,  as 
revolutionary,  subversive  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  en¬ 
dangering  the  security  of  pro])crty,  and  injurious  both  to  rich  and 
p(H)r.  'I'his  Rill  they  now  not  only  profess  to  regard  ‘  as  a  final 

*  and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitutional  (piestion, 

*  w  hich  n(»  friend  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  country  would 
‘  attempt  to  disturb  either  by  direct  or  by  insidious  means,' — but 
to  1)0  willing  to  a^lopt  and  enforce  it  as  a  rule  of  Goeerument* 
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Aiul  with  this  language  in  their  mouths,  they  are  raising  money 
for  the  express  purpose  of  nullifying,  by  bribery  and  corruptian, 
so  far  as  ])ractical)le,  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Hill ;  having 
advised  the  premature  dissolution  of  the  first  parliament  conveneil 
under  that  very  bill,  in  daring  contempt  of  the  rule  of  Govern¬ 
ment  they  affect  to  have  adopted. 

What  must  Ik?  the  real  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  of 
politicians  who  feel  it  necessary  to  assume  a  false  one  ?  ‘  If,'  says 
Sir  Robert  I'eel  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Tamworth, 

‘  the  s])irit  of  the  Reform  Rill  iin])lics  a  careful  review  of  institu- 
*  tions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  undertaken  in  a  friendly  temper, 

‘  combining  with  the  firm  maintenance  of  established  rights  the 
‘  correction  of  ])roved  abuses  and  the  redress  of  real  grievances  ; 

‘  in  that  case  I  can  for  myself  and  colleagues,  undertake  to  act  in 
‘  such  a  s])irit  and  with  such  intentions.'  This  U  the  spirit  of 
the  Reform  Rill ;  but  was  it  not  also  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  mi¬ 
nistry  which  has  been  contumcliously  dismissed  ?  To  impute 
any  other  spirit  and  intentions  to  Imrd  Melbourne's  cabinet,  is 
calumny.  To  profess  to  act  in  the  name  spirit  as  the  ministers 
who  have  In'en  driven  from  tlieir  seats,  is  to  impeach  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  that  exercise  of  the  prerogative  which  has  sacrificed 
the  ^Vhig  ministry  to  the  alarms  of  the  Church  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  Court,  and  visited  the  Parliament  which  supported  their 
measures,  with  the  only  punishment  of  which  the  constitution 
itself  admits.  There  is  no  honourable  e8ca})e  from  this  dilemma, 
lienee  in  addition  to  false  ])rofessions,  it  is  found  requisite  to 
have  recourse  to  a  system  of  virulent  detraction  and  base  mis- 
rcjircsentation,  as  degrading  to  the  party  in  whose  service  it  is 
employed,  as  it  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  morality.  Ry  a 
consistency  in  falsehood,  those  who  now  abandon  the  name  of 
(’onservatives  for  that  of  Reformers,  stigmatise  the  friends  of 
Reform  as  Destructives.  According  to  the  representations  of  their 
venal  ])artisans,  and  in  particular  of  that  once  powerful  Journal, 
whose  sudden  conversion  into  a  Tory  paper  is,  ])erhaps,  the  most 
disgusting  instance  of  unblushing  political  profligacy  that  ever 
disgraced  the  public  press, — the  Whigs,  the  moderate  Reformers, 

‘  the  real  reform  ])arty,’  had  l)ecomc  suddenly  utterly  extinct ; 
strange  to  say,  the  death  of  old  Lord  Sj)encer,  by  transforming 
Jaird  Althorp  int(»  a  ])eeT,  produced  a  simultaneous  metamor- 
]»hosis  upon  the  whole  Cabinet,  similar  to  the  change  which  the 
death  of  a  magician  is  fabled  to  exert  upon  all  the  victims  of  his 
enchantments.  Only,  instead  of  restoring  their  true  forms, 
we  are  to  believe  that  it  changed  their  ))olitic«'il  nature  from 
Reformers  to  Destructives,  from  Whigs  to  Radicals !  Rut,  if 
the  Whigs  have  disap})earcd  or  suftered  annihilation,  we  may 
comfort  ourselves  that  the  Tories  also  are  extinguished.  We 
arc  all  Reformers  now  !  Toryism,  is  confessedly,  an  obsolete. 


J  * 
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almndoned,  worn  out  faction.  ICarl  lloden  has  become  a  Moderate, 
the  Karl  ofAl>erdeen  a  LilK*ral,  and  secretary  (Toulhuni,  a  lie- 
former  !  lleform  is  the  name  of  the  wooden  horse  by  which 
these  wily  (i reeks  hope  to  smujjjxh'  themselves  into  the  na¬ 
tional  confidence,  and  steal  our  Palladium.  They — and  wh(» 
but  they  ? — the  Knatchbulls  and  Percivals,  the  Ilerrieses  and 

ynnes,  are  the  last  hope  of  a  falling  State  !  And  how  is 
the  State  to  Ik*  saved  from  destruction,  the  Monarchy  to  be 
upheld?  Oh,  by  reform,  of  course;  by  municipal  reform  and 
cluireh  reform,  by  the  correction  oi'  prored  abuses,  and  the  redress 
ofrrv//  grievances:  only  let  the  New  lleformers  be  suffered  to 
judge  tr/mf  grievances  are  real  and  irhnf  abuses  are  ])roved,  aiul 
fhen^  no  doubt,  they  w  ill  do  all  that  becomes  their  new  character. 
If  the  people  of  I’mgland  could  be  taken  in  by  such  trans])arent 
pretences  as  these,  they  would  deserve  to  have  the  whole  locust 
armv  of  'Tories  (|uartcrcil  u])on  them  for  the  next  half  century. 

'To  understand  tlie  tactics  of  the  Tories,  it  must  be  observed 
that  they  have  two  distinct  t)bjects  in  view,  the  attainment  of  which 
affords  the  only  chance  of  their  retaining  their  ]>ower  for  three 
months:  one  is,  to  oufhid  the  W  higs  with  the  j)cople,  the  other  is 
io  alarm  the  leaders  of  the  big  party,  so  as  to  alienate  them 
from  the  ])cople.  To  effect  the  first  object,  they  take  every  pos¬ 
sible  method  of  de})reciating  w  hat  has  been  accomplislual  in  the 
way  of  reform  by  the  late  (iovernment,  converting  the  clamours 
of  the  dissatisfied  lladicals  against  the  slow  and  timid  policy  of 
Karl  Grey  into  an  accusiition  against  his  government,  although 
well  aware  that  the  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  conse<pient  decline  of  its  popularity,  were  chiefly 
owing  to  court  intrigue  and  the  machinations  of  the  high-church 
party.  And  at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
stroy  all  gratitude  to  the  LiluTal  (iovernment  they  have  for  the 
time  overthrown,  and  all  confidence  in  the  W  hig  Aristocracy  on 
the  part  of  the  |H'ople,  while  they  are  affirming  loudly  that  no 
materials  for  a  W’hig  ministry  exist, — they  are  endeavouring  to 
frighten  the  very  party  they  are  thus  aspersing,  by  exaggerating 
the  forces  and  maligning  the  jiurposes  of  the  po]nilar  or  lladical 
party.  'I'hey  would  have  it  lielieved,  that  a  gulf  stands  yawning 
for  the  W’hig  aristocracy,  towards  which,  by  some  strange  magic, 
all  are  im|H*lled  who  join  in  the  march  of  reform.  And  how  is 
this  gulf  to  he  filled  up?  Is  Sir  llolKTt  to  lie  the  political  Cur¬ 
tins  ? 

'The  drift  of  this  double  policy  is,  however,  sufliciently  plain. 
'To  the  lladicals,  the  'I\>ry  scriln*  cries  aloud.  Do  not  trust  the 
W’higs;  they  arc  lazy  fellows;  we  will  do  more  for  you  than 
they  ever  would.  'To  the  W  higs,  he  whis|K'rs,  For  Heaven's 
sake  do  not  put  yourselves  at  the  head  of  the  ICulicals.  'The 
dishonest  trick  will  not  succeed.  'The  lladicals  and  the  W'higs 
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are  every  wliere  coalescing  in  the  common  cause,  under  a  sense 
of  the  common  danger.  The  opinions  of  the  Uadieal  llcform- 
ers  are,  we  regret  to  find,  rapidly  spreading  among  the  most  re- 
s])ectahle  classes  of  the  community,  from  the  unwilling  convic¬ 
tion,  forced  upon  them  by  the  conduct  of  the  Tories,  that  by  no 
other  measures  than  the  Radicals  contend  for,  can  the  objects  of 
tlie  Reform  Rill  be  ]mt  out  of  hazard.  We  regret  this,  IxTause 
we  have  not  as  yet  arrived  at  or  yielded  to  this  conviction ;  and 
iH'causc  we  have  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  ultra-liberal 
tlieories.  However  this  may  l)e,  these  are  not  times  in  which 
Reformers  can  afford  to  Ik*  disunited ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  the  Political  Radicals  are  every  where  rallying  round 
AVhig  leaders,  merging  all  minor  differences,  and  discovering  a 
temper  and  s])irit  worthy  of  a  good  cause. 

'I'he  two  ])ann)hlets  Ixfore  us  are  well  deserving  of  attentive 
])erusal  and  the  widest  circulation.  The  first  is  a  simple  dispas¬ 
sionate  recapitulation  of  the  principal  measures  earritxl  into  exe¬ 
cution  during  the  last  four  years,  without  any  attempt  at  decla¬ 
mation,  and  with  a  very  brief  but  em])hatic  comment  on  each. 
Those  measures  are  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

‘  I.  Reform  of  Parliament — England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

II.  Alxdition  of  C'olonial  Slavery. 

III.  Reduction  of  Taxation  to  the  amount  of  nearly  Six  IMil- 

lions. 

I\^  The  Retrenchment  effected  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
State. 

V.  The  Law  Reforms. 

V'^I.  The  P<M)r  Law  Amendment  Act. 

VH.  The  Rurgh,  or  Cor|)onition,  Reform — Scotland. 

X’^III.  The  Opening  of  the  Ohina  Trade. 

IX.  The  Irish  C'lmrch  Temjxjralities  Rill. — Reduction  of  Ri- 
shopricks,  X'C. — The  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland). — The 
(fraud  Jury  Rill  (Ireland.)*  p.  4. 

After  going  through  the  details  given  under  each  head,  the 
reader  will  })robably  feel  surprise  at  the  vast  amount  of  what  has 
heen  done  within  the  |X'riod  referred  to.  The  Reform  Act  has 
now  lx*en  in  oj)eration  for  two  years  and  a  half.  What  have 
been  its  results  ?  Not  all,  it  is  admitted,  for  wbieh  the  nation 
have  a  right  to  ask,  but  far  more  than  those  have  been  disposed 
to  admit,  who  have  looked  only  at  its  defective  or  inconvenient 
operation,  or  at  the  reforms  which  arc  yet  withheld.  Such  is  the 
testimony  of  ]VIr.  Car]H‘nter,  whom  we  cite  on  this  occasion  as  an 
avowed  and  honest  al)ctter  of  what  are  termed  Radical  opinions, 
and  therefore  an  impartial  witness.  Wisely  does  he  remark,  that 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  value  of  the  Reform  Rill  ‘  is  essen- 
‘  tial  to  our  defence  against  Tory  machinations  at  the  present  ex- 
‘  traordinary  crisis  in  our  political  affairs.’ 

Vor.  XI  IT.  —  K.S. 
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*  WiiH  it  nothing,  tluMi,  we  ask,  to  extiiiiriiish  noinination  lM»rou«;hs, 
atHffVfiily  Hfxm  the  priMcif>tt\  that  the  House  of  ('oninioiis  should  !h*  a 
creation  and  ndlection  of  the  popular  will,  and  not  a  creature  anil  iii- 
Mtruinent  of  the  lt>ii|4-doininant  arisitjcracy  ?  Was  it  nothinj;  that  the 
three  hnuicheM  of  the  lepslature  should  make  a  formal  and  solemn  re- 
tu^nition  of  the  ^n‘at  constitutional  principle,  that  the  House  of  ('om- 
inuns  is  the  responsible  guardian  of  the  public  purst*,  checking  and 
controllini;  the  arist^KTacy  and  the  cnmn  in  their  tendencit's  to  en¬ 
croach  uj>on  |Nipular  HImtIv,  instead  «»f  beinir  what  it  had  louix  Ikhui, 
the  mere  hand  of  the  olipirclu,  abstracting  from  the  public  the 
largest  possible  amount  from  the  proceetls  (»f  their  skill  and  industry, 
and  handinj;  it  over  to  that  all-devourini^  and  insatiable  monster?  Ft 
is  unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  other  legislative  ])oints  of  the  !)ill, 
which,  as  far  as  they  pertain  to  a  revision  of  the  j)reviouslv  existinj^ 
electtirul  system  are  ovuerally  sound  in  principle  and  mostly  beneficial 
in  o|K*ration.  True,  they  are  defective  -  they  stop  far  short  of  the 
|H»int  t«»  which  they  should  have  been  carried,— they  leave  the  electoral 
syslem  cli»^geil  with  conditions  and  obligations  neither  just  nor  po¬ 
litic.  Hut  as  far  as  they  ^o,  they  ameliorate  and  improve  the  pre¬ 
vious  system  ;  and  alaive  all,  they  admit  and  realize  the  principle  to 
which  I  have  more  than  once  already  adverted, — the  princijde  of 
utility  as  a  tt‘st  of  public  institutions,  and  the  authority  of  the  public 
voice  in  the  maturing  and  administering  the  measures  of  govern¬ 
ment.  < 

‘  Mut  will  any  man  pretend  to  say,  that  the  passing  of  the  lU*forni 
Hill  has  hud  no  direct  intlueiice  on  the  character  of  the  legislative 

fnKtsslings }  Will  it  Ik*  scTiously  maintained  that  tlie  Heftirmed 
loiisi*  <»f  C»>mmons,  bad  as  it  is  — and  1  am  not  about  to  iH'come  its 
ajMilogist — has  4*xhibited  no  more  sympathy  with  the  public  at  large 
than  its  predecessor  diil — that  it  has  shewn  tin*  same  indifferenct*  to 
and  contempt  <»f  the  public  voice,  the  same  slavish  «levotion  to  the 
idigurchy,  the  s;nne  reckless  prollig;icy  in  dealing  with  the  national 
resourevs,  and  the  siune  hostility  to  the  inarcli  of  national  amelioration 
ami  imjirtiveinent,  as  characterised  the  borough-mongering  jrarliament 
during  the  hist  half  century  f  The  man  wiio  would  seriously  and 
deliberately  maintain  this,  must  either  be  so  blinded  by  prejudice,  or 
stultifnsl  by  igmirance,  as  to  be  jiast  re;isoning  w  ith.  Has  there 
!H*en  m>  amelioration  of  the  fiscal  system, — no  reduction  of  large  slate 
salaries, — no  alHilition  of  sinecures, — no  breaking  in  upon  nmno{>olies, 
—  no  extinction  <d  obnoxious  taxes, — lu*  tliminution  of  government  ex- 
|>enditure, — no  iinpiiries  intti  the  abominations  of  corporations.^ 

‘  l^'t  me  not  be  misunderst«KMl.  1  do  not  asM*rt  that  what  has  been 
done  in  this  way.  is  the  be>t  that  could  have  been  done:  and  al>ove 
nil,  I-  tlo  m»t  mean  t4>  s;iy  tliat  in  pnKX*eding  in  their  new'  ctuirse,  the 
Heformed  Legislature  was  g4iveriu*d  «»r  directed  by  any  intelligible, 
ctmiprchensive,  4»r  nuib»riiily-<»perating  principle;  all  1  mean  to  con¬ 
tend  for  is  this,-  that  there  has  lH*t*n  an  onward  movement,  that  the 
n*f(»rin  priticiple  h;is  been  o|»eraling — imperfectly,  and  loadetl  with 
many  incumbrances,  it  is  true,  but  that  it  has  nevertheless  Ik'cii  4H>e- 
rating  throughout  tiu*  w  hole  c^mrM*  of  legislation,  sinct*  the  first  moment 
that  the  Heformed  Parliament  was  c.dlcd  into  being. 
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*  I  shill i  Ih*  told,  no  douht,  of  the  h;id  inensiires  thut  tlie  Reformed 
RiirliaiiUMit  Ikik  |):ismh1,  and  of  tla*  pmhI  ine:isnr(*s  hnnisdit  iM'fore  it 
that  it  has  rejected.  Hut  this  will  Im*  no  answer  to  what  1  have  said, 
as  to  the  new  and  active  element  introilured  into  the  lef^islntive  and 
pivernin^  binlii's.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  our  colonies, 
has  not  been  ettVeted  in  the  U'st  jaissible  iiuinner,  and  the  evils  at- 
temlant  upon  the  system  of  Ihsir  Laws  have  mit  bt'en  rectified  witf^ 
wiMlom  or  Iniinanity  but  it  would  lie  fidly  to  art^ue,  that  there  is, 
therefore,  no  in*w  spirit  infused  into  the  {Nipular  branch  of  the  legis* 
lature,  or  that  its  new  spirit  is  one  tlestined  only  for  evil.  Nay,  is 
not  the  very  objection,  as  to  the  rejection,  by  a  majority  of  the  Oom- 
nmns,  of  giMid  measures  brought  Ind’ore  it,  in  itstdf  conclusive  for  the 
improved  and  improving  spirit  of  b'gislation?  What  were  these 
measures — entertained,  discuss4Hl,  delilH*ruted  u|X)n,  and  therefore 
admitted  to  be  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  its  functions,  by  the 
IIousi*  of  (\nnmons?  They  were  measures  for  equalizing  the  burden 
of  taxation  — for  relieving  the  pcsir  from  the  pressure  of  distress — for 
«h*priving  the  worthless  pensioners  upon  the  jiublic  purst»  of  this  source 
of  their  income — for  reducing  the  overgrown  and  wealth-pamp»red 
clnirch  of  Ireland — for  protiHiting  electors  against  the  undue  power 
and  influence  of  wealth — for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments — 
for  appropriating  the  sur])lus  property  of  the  Irish  church  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  <»f  the  state — for  alndishing  naval  impressment,  and  military 
Hogging  — for  ejecting  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  liords — for 
alsdishing  church-rates — and  for  rejiealing  the  stamp-duty  upon  news¬ 
papers. 

‘  Is  it  nothing  that  these  measures  should  have  la^en  intnaiuccHl  into 
the  House  of  (Commons,  and  have  lieen  admitteil  by  that  body  to  lie 
entitled  to  consideration  and  discussion  }  These  and  similar  questions 
are  now  included  in  the  ordinary  and  recognized  topics  of  b'gislative 
inquiry  and  adjustment,  and  public  opinion  is  thus  invited  to  disjKise 
of  them  as  it  will. 

‘  I  have  now  glanced  at  some  of  the  more  obvimis  consequences  of 
the  Reform  Hill — direct  and  indirect.  The  Tories  foresaw  them  ;  and 
because  they  foresaw  them,  and  for  no  other  reason,  they  opjHised  the 
Hill  with  their  united  strength,  at  every  stage  of  its  progress,  recorded 
their  solemn  protest  against  its  lieing  placed  on  the  |iages  of  the  statute 
b<H)k,  and  as  we  shall  pn*sently  see,  menaced  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword,  should  they  ever  regain  the  power  to  employ  them,  to  stay  the 
progress  of  that  principle  which  it  riHJognizinl  and  asserted. 

*  Now,  adi’erting  to  all  that  has  Ix'en  said  of  the  predictions  of  the 
Tories  as  to  the  consequence  of  breaking  in  upon  the  old  constitution 
of  the  House  of  ('ommons — of  their  declared-to-l>e-unalterable  hostility 
to  the  Reform  Hill,  atyowedly  because  they  foresaw  its  consequences — 

their  menaces  of  hrute-force  could  they  ever  olitain  a  reaction  in 
their  favmir— of  their  uniform  opposition,  since  its  enactment,  to  every 
measure  having  fi>r  its  object  the  reidization  of  those  conseqaencei— 
and  of  their  recent  acceptance  of  office  in  the  stead  of  an  ailministratiiw 


*  I’|xm  this  point  we  are  entirely  at  issue  with  Mr.  ('arpeBter. 
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ilisinissiHl,  not  l)ecause  of  tlieir  sins  as  ng:iinst  the  jn^oplo,  Imt  lH*c:insr 
thi*y  were  airrieil  forward,  often  a^iiist  their  own  will,  hy  the  openi- 
ti<in  of  public  o|)inion  u|Mm  the  Reformed  H oust*  of  Commons,  which 
intNtted  and  entertained  questions  inimiral  to  the  usurpations  of  the 
olij^rchv,  and  never  In'fore  admitted  to  fall  within  the  le«»itimate 
sphere  of  Parliamentary  control  ;  adverting,  I  say,  to  all  these  con¬ 
siderations,  can  it  1m*  lK*lieved,  for  a  moment,  by  any  sane  mind,  that 
the  Tory  ('abinet  will  be  a  Heforminj:  Cabinet,  acting  ujion  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Ref<»rm  Act,  and  carrying  its  spirit  into  their  legislative 
and  mlministrative  acts  ? 

*  Rut  this  is  the  jwesumption  upmi  which  the  public  is  asked  to  try 
the  'Forv  Cabinet.  The  cant  of  “  !m*asures  and  not  men  ’*  is  agjiin  re¬ 
vived,  as  though  men  whose  lives  have  been  uniformly  bad,  were  to  Ih' 
chosen  to  achieve  highly  moral  objects — as  though  men  who  have  al- 
reatly  resisted,  alnnist  to  thedeatli,  the  ameli(»ration  and  improvement  of 
the  legislative  and  administrative  government,  are  tit  to  Im*  selected  as 
the  instruments  for  carrying  forward  and  perfecting  the  work  of  na¬ 
tional  improvement.*  pp.  IR  — 111. 


*l'b:it  tile  Wbigs  as  a  ]»artv  arc  no  great  favourites  with  Mr. 
(hirpeiiter,  is  sutliciently  obvious;  yet  he  does  them  justice  in  the 
tbllowing  comparative  view  of  the  two  opposite  ])olitical  ])arties. 

‘  riie  Whigs  admit  the  authority  of  the  public  voice,  and  concede 
that  {Mtlitir.d  institutions  should  be  made  conformable  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age  ;  but  their  timidity,  added  to  the  direct  interest  they  liave — 
in  common  with  the  Tories — in  existing  abuses,  induce  them  to  con- 
0**110  *udy  just  the  (piantum  of  im])rovement,  from  time  to  time,  which 
th»*y  cannot  manage  to  withhold.  The  Tories,  *ni  the  other  hand,  n*pu- 
*liate  the  maxim  of  vojc  fHtpuli  rrw  tici ;  they  maintain  that  the  “  cla¬ 
mour  of  the  limb,’*  as  they  denominate  that  which  is  the  (ilfspring  of 
increas***!  and  incrc'asing  intelligence,  should  be  resisted, — that  “  the 
wis*lom  of  our  ancestors  ’*  is  su|M*rior  to  the  lights  of  our  *»wn  time, 
ami  that,  theref**re,  whatever  is  memorable  for  its  age,  is  equally  so  for 
its  perfection,  'fhe  one  party  is  for  the  movement,  albi‘it,  it  is  at  a 
snail’s  jnuv.  The  other  is  for  an  absolute  stand-still,  and  the  employ- 
inenl  of  any  tnt*ans  at  its  command,  for  the  pur|>os4*of  staying  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  improvement,  or  the  adaptation  of  existing  institutions  to  the 
ever-gnm  ing  intelh‘g«*nci' of  the  p«*ople. 

We  may,  however,  siifely  put  the  <]uestion  upon  this  issue. — Have 
the  W  higs  ever  pro|M)Si*d  a  single  measure,  inimical  t*)  the  interests  *)f 
the  jMHiple  at  larg**,  in  which  they  have  lacked  the  aid  of  the  Tories.^ 
Never.  The  gnniter  part  <if  the  obnoxious  changes  in  the  law  I  have 
alnive  enumcrut**d,  were  made  by  the  Tories  themselves;  and  in  the 
rest,  they  have  c*wlesiv*l  with  their  political  antagonists,  to  carry  the 
chang*‘s  into  etft*ct.  This,  1  pr**sume,  disjioses  of  the  argument  in 
favour  of  the  New  f'abinet,  for  the  pur^nise  of  inducing  the  people  to 
iH'lieve  that  their  hostility  to  the  Rill,  in  its  pnigre.ss  through  par- 
lianuuit,  is  not  incompatible  w  ith  their  entertaining  great  respect  for  it 
now  ;  and  for  cheating  the  public  into  the  belief,  that  they  wall  govern 
in  its  spirit,  and  legislate  by  its  principle,  pp.  18,  19. 
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\Vc  wish  that  Mr.  Carpenter  had  not,  towards  the  close  of 
his  ])ampldet,  somcwliat  departed  from  the  ])raiseworthy  calmness 
of  tenn>er  which  he  has  preserved  throughout  the  main  argument. 
Tlie  cause  stands  in  ncinl  of  no  rallying  word,  no  war-cry  ;  and 
if  it  did,  the  name  of  any  individual  statesman,  how  high  soever 
his  character,  and  whatever  conlidencc  may  justly  Ih'  reposed  in 
liis  principles  and  sagacity,  cannot  Ik?  made  the  rallying  word  of 
a  great  ])arty,  without  degrading  it  into  a  faction,  and  atlixing  as 
it  were  a  badge  to  those  who  submit  to  Ih‘  designated,  not  by  their 
])rinciples,  hut  by  their  leader,  llesides,  such  watch  words  are 
more  likely  to  pnnhice  division  than  union  ;  and  they  are  ]K)litical 
tests  which  every  one  who  values  his  independence  should  depre¬ 
cate.  'rhc  claims  of  Karl  Spencer  to  public  confidence  are  not 
less  strong  than  those  of  Karl  Durham,  and  to  the  former,  were 
we  to  venture  a  ])rediction  on  the  subject,  we  should  Ik?  disposed 
to  ])oint  as  the  future  premier,  with  whom  we  should  rejoice  to 
see  associated  the  noble  Author  of  the  Reform  Hill,  as  a  member 
of  tile  same  (’ahinet. 

Hut  it  is  unwise  to  divert  attention  from  the  practical  duty 
wliich  now  lies  l>efore  all  the  friends  of  Reform  and  liluTal  go¬ 
vernment.  Electors,  to  your  duty.  A  solemn  res]K>nsihility 
.attaches  to  the  discharge  of  your  electoral  trust.  I'hc  Ministers 
liave  asked  for  a  trial.  'Fhey  are  now  htdore  the  country'.  You 
have  heard  the  evidence.  It  is  for  you  to  pronounce  the  verdict. 


Art.  VI.  1.  The  l.itcrnry  Souvemr  and  Cahinel  of  Modern  Art. 
Kilited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts.  New  Series,  ttvo.  2.5  Plates. 
Price  A  1  l.r.  in  vellum. 

2.  Wanderings  hy  the  Seine,  from  Rouen  to  the  Source.  Hy  Twitch 
Ritchie,  Ksq.,  .\uthor  of  Heath’s  Picturesque  Annuals,  tke.  With 
twenty  Engravings  from  Drawings  hy  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Ksq., 
R.A.  Price  X’l  \s.  in  silk. 

\¥R.  Alaric  A.  Watts  has  commenced  with  this  volume 
of  the  Literary  Souvenir,  a  new  Series,  in  which  he 
proposes  that  the  Arts  shall  be  more  fairly  represented,  and 
the  Artist  receive  more  due  honour  and  consideration  than  in 
the  ordinary  Annuals.  TVenty-five  highly  finishecl  engravings, 
‘  from  subjects  selected  from  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
‘  sjieciinens  of  the  modem  Hritish  and  French  schools  of 
‘painting,’  arc  here  presented  to  the  purchaser;  and  instead 
of  accompanying  the  splendid  prints  with  ‘  prose  stories  written 
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'  to  onliT,"  a  t‘i‘W  slij;ht  sketclics  of  the  artists  and  tlieir  Art 
have  Ikvh  ap}K*iu!tHl  to  them.  We  have,  accordingly,  amoncc 
the  contents,  a  nntici*  of  the  works  of  Henry  Howard,  U.A., 
the  late  'I'hoinas  Stothard,  U.A.,  Kicliard  Westall,  U.A., 
(leorge  llarret,  and  (i.  U.  Lewis;  besides  a  series  of  critical 
notes  to  a  poi'in  by  tiie  1  alitor,  oji  tiie  principal  Italian  and 
I'lemish  masters.  'I'here  is  also  an  unpublished  discourse 
by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  on  the  Want  of  I  jicou- 
ragement  for  Historical  Painting  in  this  country;  and  another 
valuable  article  by  Sir  Martin  Archer  Slice  on  tlie  same  subject. 
'The  volume  may,  therefore,  claim  to  Ik'  considered  as  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  Artist's  own  Annual.  'Phere  is,  however,  an  agreeable 
variety  produeeil  by  poetical  contributions  from  Miss  Landon, 
Mary  Howitt,  and  a  Miss  1).  L.  Montague,  as  well  as  from  the 
)H*n  of  the  Kditor,  aiul  some  miscellaneous  ])rose  articles.  Of 
these,  the  most  tlelightful  is  the  ‘  I’cdestrian  Pilgrimage  to  the 
Hospice  of  the  (iraml  St.  Hernard,  by  (ieorge  Agar  Hansard,' 
IVom  which  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  an  extract. 


*  On  a  iKMiititul  morning,  alMmt  the  middle  of  June,  1  qnitttMl  my 
residence  on  tlie  shiires  tlie  Luke  ot  (teneva,  on  a  |H.*destrian  exeur- 
situi  t<»  the  Ib»Npice  ot  the  (treat  St.  lh*rnard.  The  landscape,  which 
nature  has  here  endxdlished  with  all  the  iK^auteons  tints  of  her  varied 
and  exhaustless  pencil,  j)resi*nts  a  series  of  lotty  eminences,  now  hare 
and  rugged,  now  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure  of  hanging  woods. 
Prom  among  thes**,  dense  masses  id'  foliage,  sparkling  cascades,  vilhigc 
sjiires,  and  ancient  cliateaux,  display  themselves  at  intervals  as  far  as 
Villeneuve  ;  near  which  the  broad  and  rapid  Rhone  pours  its  troubled 
waters  into  the  placid  deep  blue  lake.  The  nwd  which,  hence  to  Mar- 
tignv,  is  an  ulimist  uninterrupteil  avenue  of  oak  and  walnut  trees,  tra¬ 
versers  a  narrow  hut  higldy  |H»pulous  and  fertile  valley,  enclosed  on 
either  side  by  mountains  of  stu|a‘ndous  height,  and  broken  at  their 
summits  into  every  fantastic  variety  of  form.  The  astonished  traveller, 
at  t»ne  moment,  lK*holds  vast  hollows,  many  miles  in  extent,  tilled  with 
siu»w ,  and  forming  the  eternal  glaziers  of  the  Alps ;  at  another,  he 
siH's  iNHindless  ranges  of  black  pyramidical  jH*aks,  towering  many  thou- 
s;uui  feet  alnive  his  head  ;  their  edges  indented  like  the  teeth  of  a  s;iw', 
or  snuH»thly  ta|>**ring  with  the  most  exquisite  symmetry,  until  their 
sharp  s|Hnir-like  summits  are  lost  to  the  eye,  and  mingle  with  the  cir- 
mmumbient  air.  Down  their  sides  streams  of  water,  a  portion  of  the 
hiindreii  trihutarii's  of  the  Rhone,  descend  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
Ihmiius,  and  leaping  troiii  rock  to  rock.  A  sudden  l)end  in  the  road 
changes  the  Sivne,  with  the  abruptness  of  magic.  Rangi*s  of  verdant 
terraci*s  rise  alwve  each  other  with  the  most  In^autiful  regularity,  rich 
with  cultivation,  and  covered  with  dwellings,  surpa.ssing  in  romantic 
iK'autv  thosi*  fancied  creations  which  emlK'llish  the  scenery  of  the 
splendid  mehnlrame.  (Vcisiunally,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Rex,  the  view 
presi'nls  a  oanplete  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  of  which  the  verdant 
plain  I  travorsctl  Mvms  to  form  the  anma.  On  one  side,  a  huge  muss 
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rtf  lure  HK’ks  rojirs  itself  in  :i  series  of  fripjhtful  precipices,  like  the 
steps  of  a  gipintic  throne,  ilescemlinp  on  the  o])|>oHite  side  in  a  similar 
manner ;  anil  its  Hat  summit,  over-canopied  with  clouds,  hict'd  with 
the  ^orf^eoUM  lines  of  a  settinj^  sun,  tends  to  enhance  the  illusion.  In 
another  direction  the  Mont  llovon,  covered  with  foliage  for  alsnit  twi>- 
thirds  of  its  height,  sh<M»ts  up  its  square  glittering  summit  of  naked 
granite,  that,  broken  into  all  the  picturesque  repri*sentations  of  a  tur¬ 
ret,  tower,  and  bastion,  l<M»ks  like  the  vast  and  impregnable  fortress 
of  a  llajp(M>t  chief. . 

‘  The  weather,  which  had  lH»en  highly  favourable  during  the  com- 
menct'ment  of  my  tour,  now  suddenly  changeil :  violent  and  continued 
min  compelled  me  to  pass  the  night  in  a  cottage  in  which  I  had  taken 
shelter.  The  loud  roar  of  a  cataract  gri'eted  me  as  I  sallied  forth  from 
mv  resting-])Iace  on  the  following  morning  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
fmind  myself  under  the  celebrated  cascade  of  the  Sallanche.  Ik'ing 
now  swolhni  to  thrice  its  usual  volume,  it  fell  with  a  deafening  noise 
tlirongli  a  deep  furrow,  worn  in  the  clilf,  f<»r  a  distance  (reckoning 
from  the  summit)  of  tw(»  hundred  feet ;  though  the  r.itamct  is  not 
visible  from  the  road  for  the  whole  of  this  extent.  The  river,  alighting 
u]>on  a  projecting  ledge  of  rock,  and  concentrating  itself  there,  tumbles 
headlong  in  a  vast  uid)roken  torrent  of  alsmt  eighty  f«*et  in  length, 
exactly  resembling  the  continuous  descent  iif  wreaths  of  the  jnirest 
snow.  As  1  stiHsl  contcanplating  this  magiiilicent  spectacle,  the  sun 
broke  forth  ;  and  its  rays  reHecte.l  uptm  the  clouds  of  white  mist  that 
were  thrown  up  on  every  side,  pnaluced  a  si*ries  of  l>eautiful  raiiilaiws, 
that  rose  one  above  the  other  until  they  reached  the  summit  of  the 
fall . 

‘  I  resumed  my  journey  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning. 
The  last  traces  of  vegetation  which  had  hitherto  lingered  U|am  the 
iiuHintain  slopes,  in  tlie  form  of  a  few  withered,  stunted  Hrs,  entirely 
ce;ised,  on  the  border  of  a  laniutiful  cascade,  which,  tumbling  from  a 
vast  height,  Howed  near  the  ground,  over  the  sloping  surfaiv  of  a 
smiMith  rock,  in  a  hundred  little  rills,  and  communicated  to  its  dark 
substance  the  appearance  of  variegated  marble.  The  utmost  circum- 
s]H*ction  was  now  reipiisite  for  discovering  the  road.  A  violent  j)ain 
in  my  eyes  and  head,  with  oppression  of  the  chest,  and  sluirtness  of 
hn^jithing,  addisl  to  previous  fatigue,  greatly  increastsl  the  confusion 
and  uncertainty  that  l»es4‘t  me.  I  crosH<*d  and  re-crossiMl  the  torrent  a 
dozen  times,  by  wading ;  I  plunged  through  the  Helds  of  melting 
snow,  sinking  up  to  the  hips  at  every  step.  The  print  of  the  mules’ 
h'et  (the  only  guide)  after  ciNitinuing  sutHciently  distinct  for  a  small 
distance,  wholly  cf'as«*d  on  the  brink  of  some  yawning  chasm,  and 
obliged  me  to  retrace  my  steps.  Ilenuml)ed  with  cold,  and  oppress#*d 
by  symptoms  of  that  drowsy  stupor  which  is  the  constant  attendant  of 
violent  exertion  in  elevated  |M>sitions,  I  was  suddenly  roused  by  the 
apjs'arance,  at  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  track,  of  two  linv,  gloomy-hstkiiig 
buildings,  standing  within  a  sh(»rt  distance  of  i^ich  other,  and  present¬ 
ing  their  g:ible-ends  to  the  path.  In  the  centre  of  the  neari'st,  and 
alsMit  threi*  f<H‘t  from  the  ground,  was  an  ajwrture,  cliwasl  by  a  grat¬ 
ing  of  inaasy  wimhIcii  bars,  and  retained  in  its  {N>sition  solely  by  au 
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inm  Ixilt,  uhicli  shot  into  the  heavy  fnime-work.  I  had  read  and 
htnird  much  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Ixalies  of  those  unhappy  bcinjii^ 
are  diH{x»sed  of,  who,  faintiiij^  with  toil,  or  overwhelmed  by  the  thun¬ 
dering  avalanche,  annually  jH*rish  u|xm  this  passaj^e.  A  horrible  j)re- 
sentiment  now  tilled  my  mind,  that  the  dreadful  charnel  houst^  was 
Wfore  me . 

‘  At  length,  after  incredible  fatigue,  I  reached  the  fiH)t  of  a  preci¬ 
pitous  eminence  covered  with  snow.  The  wing  of  an  extensive  light- 
coloured  building  now  attracting  my  attention,  I  instantly  felt  my 
strength  and  spirits  renewed,  and  by  thrusting  my  arms  up  to’  the 
ellxiw  in  the  snow,  contrived  to  scramble  to  the  summit.  When  I  had 
arrived  to  the  middle  of  this  ascent,  (the  most  laborious  of  the  whole 
journey,)  the  four  majestic  dogs  of  the  establishment  rushed  down, 
and,  halting  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  yards,  regarded  me  with 
unequivocal  svm])toms  of  amity  and  pleasure.  Then,  with  a  deep- 
moutluMl  bay,  that  made  the  mountains  re-echo,  they  darted  up  the 
st**ej)  to  announct*  the  arrival  (»f  a  stranger  gue^t. 

‘  The  claustral  prit>r,  wh(»  resides  eontinually  at  the  convent,  re¬ 
ceived  me  on  the  steps,  where,  ])anting  with  fatigue  and  benund)ed 
with  cold,  1  faultered  forth  the  j)ro  forma  re<piest  of  repose  and  hos¬ 
pitality.  “  Donnez-vous  la  peine  d'entrer,  monsieur”,  was  his  g(HHl- 
humoured  and  benevolent  reply  ;  and  ringing  a  loud  ])eal(»nthe  convent 
Ih'II,  he  directed  a  domestic  to  shew  me  t(»  an  apartment,  with  an 
admonition  that  it  was  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  that  the  soup  was  on 
the  table.  As  this  intimation  was  of  considerable  importance  to  a 
man  who  had  been  toiling  for  six  hours,  without  intermission,  among 
r(»cks,  precij)ices,  and  fields  of  snow,  I  quickly  arranged  my  toilet, 
and  descended  to  the  refectory.  The  brethren  were  all  assembled 
togt‘ther,  with  the  English  gentleman  who  had  arriyed  the  preceding 
evening,  but  who,  overtaken  by  a  thick  f(»g,  had  Ir'cii  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  his  mule,  anil  to  trust  for  his  preservation  entirely  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  guides. 

‘  The  long  black  dresses,  conical  caps,  and  white  scarfs  of  the 
monks,  standing  in  silence  with  arms  crossed  upon  their  breasts,  con¬ 
trasted  well  with  my  own  more  varied  costume,  and  that  of  my  lay 
companion.  After  gnice,  ])ronounced  in  Latin  by  the  ])rior,  to  which 
the  rest  of  the  fraternity  made  the  necessary  responses,  we  sat  diiwn 
to  an  excellent  and  substantial  dinner,  with  giMul  wine  of  Piedmont, 
to  which  we  all  did  ample  justice.  The  monks  of  St.  Pernard  are  a 
chivrful  race,  and  by  no  means  rank  silence  among  the  vows  of  their 
order.  I’he  general  to|>ics  of  the  day,  (among  which  Lord  (Jrey  and 
the  lleform  Pill  were  not  forgotten,)  were  discussed  with  a  freedom 
and  intelligi'iice  that  savoured  of  more  iiitercourse  with  the  world 
than  the  inmates  of  the  Hospice  might  be  sup|x>si'd  to  possess. 

‘  'I'he  refectory  is  a  large  wainscoted  apartment,  containing  an 
enormous  granite  stone,  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  Among  the  small 
library  of  luMtks,  I  noticed  Puchan’s  Medicine.”  Two  paintings 
decorated  the  walls;  one  the  |>ortrait  of  an  ecclesiastic;  the  other, 
that  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Saviour,  holding  a  bunch  of  three 
cherries. 
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‘  W'hcii  we  arose  from  the  tal>le,  |;^ce  was  rejH'ated,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  traveller  took  his  leave,  after  entering  his  name  in  the  visiter’s 
lKH>k,  and  expressing  in  finding  ami  appropriate  terms,  his  acknow¬ 
ledgements  for  the  hospitality  he  had  received.  The  monks  also  re¬ 
tired,  each  to  his  respective  cell,  and  1  was  left  alone,  to  amuse  myself 
with  the  manuscript  volume  before  mentioned.  I  turned  over  its* 
leaves  m  ith  considerable  interest,  from  the  numlK*r  of  my  distinguished 
ccHintryinen,  who  had  there  recorded  their  names,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude. 

‘  The  greater  number  of  these  travellers  visited  the  Hospice  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August ;  and,  consequently,  In'held  the  scene 
under  a  far  different  and  more  cheerful  aspect  than  myself.  A  few, 
however,  appeared  to  have  encountered  all  the  hardships  of  the  most 
inclement  weather,  and  the  liorrors  of  the  tem|)est.’ 

Of  the  embellishments,  wc  shall  only  now  say  generally,  that 
the  selection  does  credit  to  Mr.  Watts's  taste,  and  that  they  form 
altogether  the  most  splendid  series  of  engravings  wc  have  seen 
in  any  volume  of  the  kind.  Wc  shall  probably  take  some  other 
opimrtunity  of  entering  into  more  minute  criticism,  and  of  ex¬ 
amining  at  the  same  time  the  opinions  expressed  touching  the 
arts  and  artists. 

Turner's  Annual  T'our  contains  tw’cnty  splendid  Turneresque 
views  on  the  Seine,  illustrated  by  a  lively  series  of  travelling 
sketches  and  historical  notices  from  the  ready  and  graphic  pen 
of  Mr.  Leitch  Kifchic.  It  is  altogether  a  delightful  volume; 
but,  having  named  the  subject,  the  artist,  and  the  writer,  wc 
<lo  not  know  that  we  need  add  a  word  of  recommendation. 
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Kdwaril,  tiu*  Black  Priiict*.  By  Mr.  Jaiiu's. 


Oullines  of  Forensic  *Mcdiciiu*.  By  ^\’illia1n  ('nminiii,  M.  I).,  I,a*c- 


turcr  on  Fi>rensic  ^Aledicine  at  the  Alderstrate  Medical  Schind. 


The  Tliird  I*art  of  a  Dicticuiary  of  Practical  3It‘dicine,  with  nn- 
nuTouH  Fonnnhe  of  ^Aledicines.  By  dames  ('opland,  IM.I).  F.  B.S. 
The  Fourth  I*art  will  speedily  follow  the  ])uhlic:ition  of  the  Third. 


Unman  Physioh)»;y.  By  J(»hn  Klliotson,  INI.  1).,  F.  U.S.,  iVc. 
With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  Institnliones  Physioloj^^iic  of 
Blumenhach.  "ith  Kdition,  with  iiiimeroua  Anatomical  Wmalcuts. 


The  (’1  ;ussic  and  ('onnoiseur  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  in  which  will  be 
condensed  the  In'st  Observations  of  the  more  distinmiished  Tmirists 


through  those  (aiiintries.  W’ith  (as  an  Appendix)  an  abrid^red  Trans¬ 
lation  ot  Lan/i’s  History  of  Paintinir.  .1  vols.  llvo. 


Klenients  of  3Iedical  Police  ;  or  tin*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Le¬ 
gislating  for  the  Public  Health.  By  Bisset  Hawkins,  INI.  I).,  Pro- 
tesstir  of  Materia  MiMlica  and  TheraiH*ntics  in  Kiiii^’s  ('ollege.  1  vol. 
Bvo. 


Dr.  Adam’s  Bom.in  Anti(piities.  Kdited  by  the  Hev.  .1.  II.  ^lajor, 
M.A.,  Mead  Master  of  King’s  College  School,  London.  Twelfth 
Kdition,  with  Additions  and  C’orrections.  1  vol.  Bvo. 


Fanstns,  a  Dramatic  .Mystery;  the  First  W’alpnrgis  Xight ;  the 
iile  of  I’orinth.  rninslated  from  the  (lerman  of  (bn'the,  by  John 


Britli 

-\ lister,  LL.  D.  Barrister  at  Law. 


A  N«*w  British  Atlas;  comprising  .separate  .Maps  of  every  (’onnty 
of  Kngland.  and  the  thrtn*  Killings  of  York.shire.  W’alcs  will  be  con¬ 
tained  in  four  sheets,  which  will  Ik*  so  contrived  tliat  they  can  be 
joim*<l  ti»gether,  and  form  one  Map.  By  J.  and  C.  Walker.  This 
\\  ork  will  be  com]>leted  in  Xnmbers,  consisting  of  two  ^laps 
each,  and  will  be  pnblishetl  every  Month,  price  Lv.  iuL  jilain,  and  ti.v. 
coloured. 

X.  B.  ’I  he  Maps  will  be  tlie  same  size  as  those  done  under  the 
sinH’rintendence  of  the  .SjK'iety  for  the  Dirt'usion  of  V’sefnl  Knowledge. 
The  first  Xninber  will  Im*  published  early  in  UkkV 


.'\  'Ihird  X’olnme  of  the  Doctor;  (in  the  Press.) 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  The  Moral  of  Flowers.  Royal  Bvo., 
with  '24  coloured  plates. 
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'Dir  Tnuifiiictioiis  of  the  Modinil  and  ('hiriirgical  StHjiotv  of  fjoii* 
(loll.  \^»l.  Ul.  i*art  2.  With  colonml  plates. 

.Fournal  of  a  V^isit  to  Constantinople  and  .some  of  the  (treek  UIuimIs, 
ill  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1833.  My  John  Anldjo.  Kso.  F. G.8.» 
Author  of  the  “  Ascent  of  Mont  Mlanc,”  “  Sketches  of  VVsuvius/* 
\c. 

Knglish  in  India,  and  othtT  Sketches.  My  a  Traveller.  2  voU. 
jM»st  8vo. 

An  Kxposition  of  the  Nature,  Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  con¬ 
tinued  Fever.  My  11.  M  ‘C\)rmae,  M.l).,  Physician  to  the  Hospital, 
Belfast. 

The  Village  (’hurchyard,  and  other  Poems.  My  the  Might  lion, 
liady  Kmmeline  Stuart  Wortley.  I  vol.  post  8vo. 

Ill  the  Press,  Spiritual  Despotism.  My  the  Author  of  Natural 
History  of  Kiithusiasm.”  1  vol.  8vo. 

In  the  Press,  .Selections  from  the  Works  of  Misho]>  Reynolds. 

1  vol.  Uhuo. 

In  the  Press,  in  1  vol.  12mo.,  Directions  to  the  Converted,  for  their 
Kstahlishment,  (irowth,  and  Perseverance.  My  Richard  Baxter. 
Now  first  reprinted. 

Karly  in  1835,  will  Ik*  published,  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  (’haracter, 
and  \V’^ritiiigs,  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Knt.,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Kiigland.  My  J.  M.  Williams,  Esq.  LL.  1).,  F.S.A.  Embellished 
with  a  full  length  Portrait,  from  an  original  picture  in  {Kiasession  of 
the  family. 

The  Rev.  T.  Williams,  of  West  Charlton,  pnqKises  (if  the  under¬ 
taking  meet  with  suitable  encouragement)  to  publish  a  volume,  con¬ 
taining  the  substance  of  Discourses  preached  at  Bristol,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Robert  Hall. 

Nearly  ready,  S|M*cimens  of  the  Table-  Talk  of  the  late  Samuel 
Tavlor  (’oleridge.  Esq.,  in  2  V(ds.  fisdscap  8vo. 

•lournal  of  a  Residence  in  America.  My  Mrs.  Butler  (late  Miss 
Fanny  Kemble).  2  vols.  jiost  8vo. 

A  Hi.story  of  Architecture,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  IK)  Engravings 
by  Moses,  Shaw,  Le  Keux,  and  Maslev,  from  Drawings  made  by  the 
Author.  Royal  8vo.  My  the  late  I'homas  Hope,  Esq.,  Author  of 
“  Anastatius.” 

A  (iencral  View  of  Egypt,  and  the  Topography  of  Thebes,  made 
during  a  Residence  of  more  than  Twelve  Yi*urs  in  Egy|»t  and  among 
the  Ruins  of  Thebes.  With  Illustrations.  8vi».  My  J.  G.  W ilkiii- 
HUi,  Esq. 


(K)  nV>fA’s  recently  PuUishvii. 

Mr.  Bird  irt  preparing  a  new  Kdilion  of  his  Kmiirrant's  Tale,  and 
M  iscellaneiius  Poems. 

In  the  Press,  an  Account  of  ('hina.  Comprehendinc  its  Pcditind 
History,  (iovernmcnt,  Laws,  Literature,  Institutions,  Manners,  and 
I’ustoms;  its  <M*oj:raphy,  its  (ommerce,  internal  and  external;  the 
Duties  and  Kejx^lalions  in  res|>ect  ti»  Korei^rn  Trade;  an  accurate  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  (Joins,  Weights,  and  Measures  at  i’anton  ;  a  History  of 
British  I ntercoursi*  with  China ;  a  Description  of  the  Articles  which 
constitute  the  Returns  in  its  F<>reign  Trade  ;  Abstract  of  Acts  and 
Regulations  at  Home,  \:c.,  i'vc.  In  two  vols.  Hvo,  with  numerous 
Plati^s. 


Akt.  Mil.  WORKS  ui: 


IIISTOSY. 

SkcU'ltiS  in  rortugal,  ilnriii^  tiic  Civil 
War  of  iKli.  Hy  Captain  J.  K.  Alex¬ 
ander,  K.L.S.,  4^nd  Uoyal  IIi^lilander», 
Author  of  “  Travels  in  the  K;i8t,” 

With  ObservatiuiiY  on  the  Preiient  State 
and  Future  Prospects  of  Portugal.  Svo. 
IMates,  10<.  6</. 

STATISTICS, 

The  I'hird  Volume  of  Mr.  Montgo¬ 
mery 's  History  ot'  the  Hritish  Colonies  ; 
couUining  the  whole  of  our  Possc'ssiuns  in 
North  America,  and  exhibiting  the  Present 
State  of  Canada.  With  Nine  Accurate 
Maps  and  iftlicial  Tabh  s  never  before  pub¬ 
lished.  Svo.  To  Non-$ubscril»ers,  ^5.s. 

THI.OLIH.V. 

Sacretl  History  of  the  World,  plnloso- 
phiCHJiv  coiisidrretl ;  in  j  S<‘ries  of  L<  tlrrs 


H:NTLV  PUBLISHKl). 

to  a  Son.  Hy  Sharon  Turner,  F.S.A.. 
K.A.S.L.  riie  Second  Volume,  Hvo. 

Ilora:  Hebraiea* ;  an  Attempt  to  Dis¬ 
cover  how  the  Ars^ument  of  the  F.pistle  to 
the  Hebrev^  must  liave  been  understood 
by  those  therein  addressed.  With  Appen¬ 
dices  on  Messiah’s  Kingdom,  Ac.,  &e. 
IW  George,  Viscount  Mondeville.  iloyal 
Hvik,  16s.  in  cloth. 

The  Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  IW  the  iicverend  Hubert  Vaughan, 
Professor  of  .Vnciciit  and  Modem  History 
in  the  University  of  London,  Author  of 
the  “  Life  of  WycliHe.’*  Ac.  Hvo,,  I  Os.  6</. 
cloth. 

TOPOORAFMY. 

Sketches  of  Corfu,  Iliitorieal  and  Do¬ 
mestic;  its  Scenery  and  Natural  Produc¬ 
tions.  Inters^iersed  witli  Legends  and 
Tr.TditioiiH.  Foolscap  Hvo.  Price  Hs.  cloth 
rxlra. 


